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= 2? 5 years old this month. No venerable age that, 
it yet it spans the history of modern can making. 
They have been good years. We are rather proud of 
them—which is both natural and pardonable. 


But we realize that the past is not a finished edifice, 
but a foundation; that we must not live on the record, 
but build on it. 


So for the coming quarter century—may we all con- 
tinue to grow and to prosper, and may he who serves 
best benefit most. 


American Can Company }; 
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The Ayars New Perfection 
Pea and Bean Filler 


Only Filler On The Market With a Slowly Revolving Hopper 


Peas do not stick to one side of hopper and get cold. Proof of the fact that this is a decided im- 
provement is the number of canners who have had their older machines equipped with these hoppers 
after using machines without revolving hoppers. One company alone had between 25 and 30 
machines equipped with revolving hoppers this year. 


NO-CAN NO-FILLER ATTACHMENT that works perfectly. | Will not allow any peas 


or beans to go on floor if can should fail to be put in runway. 


Fills Smaller Grades of Sein of Strictly Fancy Quality at high speed without any variation what- 
soever in the fill. 


Write for Prices and Special Discount on Early orders. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Successor to 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., Warehouses : S. M. RYDER & SON, 


Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y Columbus, Wis., Ogden, Utah Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Plant Behind Our Product. 


Manufacturers of: - 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Green Pea Viners Bean Snippers Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks 
Green Pea Feeders Bean Graders Can Markers Conveyors 


IF You are a High Class Canner 


We Grow for Seed Only: 


RICE’S RED HEAD 


Correspondence Invited 


You want High Class Tomato Seed, 
To make a High Class Product 


YOU NEED OUR SEED 
If You Just Want ‘Tomato Seed”’ 


IT’S TOO GOOD FOR YOU 


JOHN BAER, BONNY BEST, CHALK’S 
JEWEL, MATCHLESS, STONE, GREATER 
BALTIMORE and all Standard Varieties. 


B est For North ern Canners Descriptive Catalogue for the Asking 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND ALL 
SEEDS FOR CANNERS AND SEED GROWERS 
PICKLERS. CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


(6 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND | 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


POPU PO pO Po po poy 


Cnicaco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
{ ‘ ( 
i 
* 4 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1926 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 


oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 141 st year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNITED STATES 


rerere 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


U Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 
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= Whether you use the most modern of canning equipment, or whether you = 
= operate efficiently with the best at your command, it is equally important that sani- = 
= tary cleanliness guard every step in your canning processes. = 
z Formerly sanitary cleanliness. was largely a ‘‘hit or miss’’ proposition, but = 
= modern science has insured, through the use of = 
= Cleaner» = 
E mee a sweet, wholesome, safe, sanitary cleanliness as dependable and uni- z 
in form as it is efficient and economical. = 
= The proof—its rapidly increasing use in canneries, both large and Fe 
= small, throughout the country. = 
= The guarantee—your money refunded if it fails to be and do all 2 
= that is claimed by its manufacturers. = 
= in every package Order from your supply house. = 
= ti It Cleans Clean. = 
= The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. = 


This Press will take any size 
canned goods case folded, and 
print quickly and accurately! 
Chain feed, adjustable hopper 
guides, impression cylinder that 
raises and lowers for different 
thicknesses of stock. Easy to 
operate. Any one can do it. 


“Print” Out Competition! 


You Can Lead The Procession 
With A Hooper Canner’s Press 


Only $500 


Modern business calls for modern methods. That's the ‘‘rea- 
son why’”’ of the Hooper Canner’s Press, designed and built es- 
pecially for canners. 

What will it do? Cut the cost of ‘identifying’ your corru- 
gated and fibre cases. Speed up work when shipping starts. Dis- 
tinguish your brands and advertise your goods on station platforms, 
in warehouses, in stores—wherever they go. A Hooper Press 
will help you ‘‘print’’ out competition. 


The Hooper is easy to operate—any one can do it. Depend- 
able and reliable in every way. At its present low cost it is an 


opportunity you can’t afford to pass up. Investigate it. Write us 
TODAY for full particulars. 


F. X. Hooper Company, Inc. 


Glenarm, Maryland - Established 1886 
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OUR NEW PLANT 


—e-\HIS magnificent building, located at 3500 East Biddle Street, easily access- 
‘AAS ible from the center of Baltimore, has recently been acquired by us, and 


our entire manufacturing activities are now being concentrated under one 
roof ! 


Built orginally by the Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing Company in 1921, 
but never occupied, this Plant of reinforced concrete, consisting of over 500,000 
square feet of floor space, is fully sprinklered, and equipped with the latest Carrier 
Air Conditioning and Heating Sytems all affording the opportunity of introduc- 
ing economies in manufacture so necessary under highly competitive conditions. 


Direct railroad connections with both Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads supply unsurpassed shipping facilities. SOUTHERN SERVICE, so well 
understood by those who ue SOUTHERN CANS, will be easily maintained 


with these remarkable facilities. 


Our plans call for the use of about one-half of the main structure located on a tract 
of land of 66 acres, and the remainder, consisting of about 250,000 square feet, is 
available for other tenants. Manufacturers of products requiring Cans would find 
this space especially desirable. 


Southern Can Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


1901 -- 1926 
25 Years of Successful Manufacturing Experience. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - Manager and Editor 


107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


EST YE FORGET!— 

Tri-State Packers Association, Hotel hennert, 
Baltimore, March 31st, April lst. Spring 
meeting. 

Michigan Canners, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., April 13-14, 1926. Spring meeting. 
Western Canners, Annual Meeting, Chicago, Hotel 

Sherman, April 15-16, 1926. 

Canned Goods Exchange, Annual Meeting and Banquet 
at night, Avril 13th, 1926. 


UR EXPORT TRADE-If you “listened in” on 

Tuesday evening last to the very excellent ad- 

dress of the Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Her- 
bert Hoover, delivered before an export association in 
New York city, you must have sat in wonderment at 
the revelation he made. Unfortunately, one of the 
drawbacks of the radio is that the good things slip out, 
and unless you grasp them at once they are lost, be- 
cause you cannot call back on the speaker and ask him 
io repeat nor question him further. 


Mr. Hoover did not mention canned foods specific- 
ally, but he touched upon the export of food products, 
und showed very clearly that with the tremendous pro- 
iuction abilities of this country export of our surplus 
is a prime necessity. He said, for instance, that while 
our population has increased, in ten years, about 15 per 
cent, our productive ability has increased 35 per cent. 
And, as might be expected, he argued against the idea 
of reducing acreages or holding down production, for, 
us he said, that is negativing business progress. The 
problem is to widen and extend the market, the de- 
mand. And he repeated the warning that American 
exporters must not consider the export business in the 
ight of unloading unsatisfactory or surplus goods, a 
cleaning out of the accumulation of seconds stocks. He 
nad previously clearly outlined the necessity of helping 
build up European trade; helping get those nations 
hack upon their feet, so that they could repay their 
cebts, and by creating good business conditions there 
cpen up good markets among the consumers for our 


surplus productions, which can only be done if the 
people have the money to buy. This they will never be 
able to do if they are kept in unemployed, financially 
bankrupt conditions. Gaining a share of Europe’s 
trade for any of our products does not, and should not, 
mean a loss of trade to their home producers—the sub- 
stitution of the home-made goods by American-made 
goods. It should mean added purchases because they 
have the money and the ability to buy; for in that case 
the business built will be permanent, and the exporter 
may expect it to grow. He likened the world today to a 
community of nations that cannot afford warlike trade 
relations any more than it can actual war conditions. 
Each nation is dependent upon the others, and the suc- 
cess of one will be shared in the success of all. In spite 
of the high wages as compared with Europe generally, 
this country has the mechanical equipment and the 
supplies of raw materials to produce the goods, upon a 
quantity basis, as low as Europe. It is, therefore, a 
competition on a quality basis, they having the lower 
wage scale and we having the greater factory and sup- 
ply capacity. 

We know that the vast majority in this industry 
think that this question of exports is one that interests 
only a very few among the canners or other food sup- 
ply firms, but when they know that the Department of 
Commerce about four years ago averaged about 15,000 
requests of all kinds per month, and that now these 
requests for information have grown to 170,000 per 
month, they may begin to see that this is a very live 
and real matter, and that not a mere few are inter- 
ested, but that the country is turning serious atten- 
tion to it. Secretary Hoover said that there are a great 
number of comparatively small business concerns who 
are working up a nice trade in Europe, and that their 
number is growing each year.. Only an excess of staple 
canned foods, as has occurred this year, brings the 
question of an export business to the minds of canners. 
But henceforth the canners will have to give this ques- 
tion serious attention, and begin to lay plans for a per- 
manent amount of export business, which must be care- 
fully guarded and built up, year in and year out, 
whether the packs be large or small. For regularity 


of supply is one of the cardinal features about a suc- 
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cessful export business. The canning industry needs 
it; it must have it, and it is time that we began to give 
it serious attention. Mr. Hollingshead, in charge of 


the canned foods department of the Department of: 


Commerce, and some few canners, have tried to awaken 
the canners on this matter for years, and it is time 
their efforts were bearing fruit. 


If the American exporter is giving his foreign 


customers the kind of goods and the service they want, 
this business is found very satisfactory. They become 
steady, regular customers, not with a sudden growth 
one year and a dropping off to zero another, but a 
steady and very satisfactory growth is the usual ex- 
perience. So disabuse your minds of the idea that ex- 
port trade is merely an occasional outlet for surplus 
goods, to relieve an oversupplied market. And in its 
place picture a new and rapidly extending market for 
prepared foods of all kinds, a regular annual call for a 
constantly increasing amount, if the goods are “right.” 
The whole world is learning to eat canned foods, and 
America must be the storehouse from which they draw 
their supplies. 


EAL PRICES—Canned foods are about the only 
R article that we know of that have no real market 
price; no set of prices that can be used as a start- 
ing point or basis for the market. If canned foods 
were sold on Exchange or had a Pit, like wheat, where 
they could be offered, bid for and sold, there would re- 
sult a real, definite market price, which could be her- 
alded far and wide and so make a real market. Today no 
one is charged with or has the right to make a definite 
market, and as a result everyone takes a hand in it, 
every canner and every broker, and it is not too much 
to say every buyer. Yet there is not one of these who 
would not very much prefer a definite, decided mar- 
ket, above or below which he could go, dependent upon 
his ability as a trader. There is no one to blame for 
this condition in canned foods; it is because the indus- 
try has “just growed up,” like Topsy, and has followed 
the practice of its originators, who sent their farm 
products to town and then took whatever the commis- 
sion men said was coming to them. The farmers, how- 
ever, have long since graduated from that imbecility, 
and every mother’s son of them now knows, every 
morning, just exactly what the market prices on his 
products are. Isn’t it about time the canners advanced 
at least as far as the farmers? 

It was publicity that emancipated tne farmer, the 
widespread publication of the prices at which his prod- 
ucts had actually been sold. Just the report of actual 
sales in the daily papers, so that every farmer might 
learn if he wanted to, changed their whole existence. 
And the farmer’s products are decidedly more complex 
than are canned foods. Although farm products are 
sold under an apparent grading, the farmers did not 
wait for the fixing of standards; and, though the stand- 
ards used in such sales are very flexible, the results 
average up and are satisfactory to both seller and 
buyer. Certainly if chickens and eggs and apples and 
whatnot can be sold, with a degree of satisfaction far 
above that which exists in the selling of canned foods, 
it would be no great task to sell canned foods on a sim- 
ilar flexible standard, and to’ the immense benefit of all 
canners. All, then, that would be needed would be the 
widespread publicity of the “actual” sales prices, and 
the market would be made. However, unlike the farm- 
ers, who sell in every hamlet, town and city of the coun- 
try, the canners would have to report their actual sales 
prices, and certainly the canners ought to be willing 
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to furnish such information in the proper way. 

It will‘mean work, but work worth while. Any- 
thing worth having must be worked for. We have 
been at work on this proposition for some time, and 
many of you may have heard of it. You ought to sup- 
port it and lend a hand towards its accomplishment. 
The sooner it can be begun, the sooner you will begin 
to feel its benefits. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION SUCCEEDS 
PEERLESS HUSKER C0O., INC. 

PRIL “Cannery Notes” will say: 

This month we announce:a change in our or- 

ganization and business which comes probably as 
not a great surprise to many of our readers—the tak- 
ing over by ourselves of the Peerless Husker Company, 
of Buffalo, New York, both to operate in future as the 
Sprague-Sells Corporation. 

Since reorganizing in the fall of 1923, when the 
Sprague-Sells Corporation succeeded the old Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company, and joined sales and ser- 
vice forces with the Peerless Husker Company, the 
complete merger of the two companies has been rather 
a looked-for development. The same executives have 
served both companies for the past two and one-half 
years, and both have been operated practically as one, 
though technically separate corporations. 

The principal reasons for the merger are obvious. 
Many economies are being effected through eliminating 
duplicate effort and the expense of maintaining two cr- 
ganizations, which will naturally be passed along to our 
customers in lower prices for Sprague-Sells and Peer- 
less machinery. 

The policies of both companies have been identical 
for some time, and there will be no change. We will 
continue to operate the Buffalo plant as a separate unit, 
building and shipping from there the same machinery 
formerly built by the Peerless Husker Company, and 
we will continue to use and advertise the Peerless 
trade-mark, designating all machines built in the Buf- 
falo plant with the name “Peerless.” 

The refinancing of the corporation to make pos- 
sible this move was accomplished through Minton. 
Lampert & Co. and Ralph A. Bard & Co., investment 
bankers of Chicago, Ill., who placed before the public 
an issue of 25,000 shares of Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Class A stock, par value $30.00 per share. The entire 
issue was sold three days after being announced. 

Since the issuing of this stock a number of our 
customers and others in the industry have expressed a 
desire to invest in the Sprague-Sells Corporation. For 
their benefit may we say that our Class A stock is now 
listed and quoted on the Chicago Stock Exchange, and 
may be purchased and sold through any stock broker, 
or orders may be sent to Ralph A. Bard & Co., Chicago, 
or Minton, Lampert & Co., Chicago. 

The Class A stock carries the same voting power 
as our common stock; is preferred as to dividends on a 
cumulative basis up to $2.50 per share per annum; 
participates equally with the common in any extra div- 
idends up to $1.50 per share per annum; also in any 
stock dividends or stock purchase rights; is callable at 
$45.00 per share, and may be converted into common 
stock at any time. Dividends are payable quarterly. 

Should any of our readers care to invest in our 
stock, we shall welcome them into the company, and 
will gladly supply further information upon request. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION. 
By OGDEN 8S. SELLS, President. 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER | No Wonder Burns Was Worried! 


The Canning rush was on. 
Favorable weather had produc- 
ed a bumper crop, and every 
available part of the Burns 
Cannery was piled high with 
crates of tomatoes. Higher 
and higher piled the crates—a 
" new level every morning. 
William Burns was worried. He was fighting a 
losing fight. His cannery was operating 18 hours 
a day—and no let up. Nature was good to him 
with a vengeance. 
Burns’ factory was fairly modern and efficiently 
operated. No delays in the canning operations 
until the cookroom was reached. But then—. 
! The cookroom was the bottleneck of the entire 
) plant. Not enough capacity. It couldn’t keep 
pace with the rest of the plant. | And of course 
added cookroom capacity meant more steam 
supply and more boilers. 
Burns took a chance with the old cookroom. It 
It was a desperate chance and now he realized 
how fatal it might be. To put buntly, he was 
““stuck’’. Cans closed three hours before were 
piled high waiting to be cooked. 
Burns had reason for worry. All his careful 
preparation meant nothing. The definite quality 
he had planned on was wholly indefinite now. 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of j 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils quality pack. 


Indiana Pulpers A-B Continuous Cookers and Coolers would have 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers saved Burns’ pack. They would have insured 
Tomato Washers his retaining the high quality he had been so 


— — bias determined on getting in the first place. 
enaurereoge-al With A-B, the can enters the cooker as soon as 
Enameled Pails & Pans 


the lid is sealed on. Then itis cooked promptly 
and completely. Thorough cooling completes 
the process. Twenty minutes after the can is 
closed, it is ready for the warehouse. There 
are no delays in an A-B Cookroom. 

There’s an A-B Continuous Cooker for your pro- 
duct. 


Write our nearest office for particulars. 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks J 


KAMP 


‘**A-B Cookers Guarantee Uniform Products and 
quality.’’ 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 


At best he was taking a chance with his whole | 
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The Utilization of Surplus Plums 
By W. V. Cruess, 
University of California College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station 
Berkeley, California 
Bulletin 400, February, 1926 


OST of the plums grown in California are marketed in the 
M fresh condition but owing to the fact that special qual- 
ities are necessary for this purpose, much fruit is left on 

the trees, or is sorted out as culls at the packing houses. 
Estimates by Farm Advisor McCallum and others place the 
average amount of cull plums in Placer county at about 3,000 
tons. Placer county had in 1924 approximately 7,350 acres of 
bearing plums, according to statistics of the State Department 
of Agriculture, and the remainder of the State approximately 
21,400 acres. Assuming that the amount of culls to the acre is 
the same for other plum districts as for Placer county, the 
total quantity of cull plums would be about 12,000 tons annually. 


At present oniy a very small proportion of the cull plums 
is utilized; jam factories in California being the principal users. 
Some plums are used locally in the home for jams and jellies, 
but the total so used is insignificant. If a market for the low 
grade fruit for use in by-products could be developed, it would 
result in great benefit to the industry, both directly by increasing 
and indirectly by preventing the marketing of inferior fruit. 

In October, 1922, the University was requested by a com- 
mittee of the Farm Bureau of Placer county to study methods of 
utilizing surplus plums. In answer to this request experiments 
were made at Berkeley and at Lincoln during the 1923, 1924 and 
1925 seasons. 

Acknowledgments—All of the experiments under factory 
conditions were made in the cannery of the Placer County Fruit 
Growers’ Canning Association at Lincoln, of which E. J. Fereva 
is general manager, and H. C. Gordon, superintendent. 

A. Fereva, foreman of cutting room, and T. Richards, fore- 
man of the cook room, actively co-operated in the experiments. 
Thanks are due A. W. Christie, of the Fruit Products Labora- 
tory, for data on the dehydration of cull plums, and J. H. Irish 
for observations made in 1923 on the canned and bottled sam- 
ples of plum products stored at Berkeley. Acknowledgment is 
made to R. D. McCallum, Farm Advisor of Placer County, for 
his co-operation throughout the experiments, and to the Placer 
County Fruit Growers’ Association of Lincoln, J. A. Teagarden 
and others for fruit used. 

Freezing Storage—Fruit preserving factories use, in the 
preparation of jams and jellies, large quantities of berries pre- 
served by freezing. The barreled berries are distributed in the 
frozen condition throughout the United States from cold-storage 
warehouses located in berry districts. 

Since plums are very satisfactory for use in jams, jellies 
and butters, and, like berries, are very perishable in the fresh 
state, it was thought that thev might be stored and distributed 
successfully in the frozen condition. 


Approximately equal quantities of cull President, Giant and 
Grand Duke plums were mixed. The fruit used was in sound 
condition, but varied in maturity from hard green to soft ripe. 

Experiments with other fruits had proved that fruit pre- 
served by freezing must be covered with liquid in order to min- 
imize darkening of the color. Water could be added to the whole 
fruit, but would greatly dilute the product. The natural juice 
of the crushed plums, however, has no such objection. The best 
method of crushing found consisted in passing the plums through 
an apple crusher with the crushing rolls so adjusted that the 
flesh of the plums was crushed without breaking the pits. 

Crushing liberated enough juice to completely fill the 
spaces between the pieces of fruit and gave a “solid” pack. 

Number 10 cans and a 5-gallon and a 10-gallon keg were 
used. The kegs were filled after removing one head. After fill- 
ing, this was replaced and the hoons driven into place. The cans 
were filled and sealed without exhausting or heating. 

The sealed containers were placed in the freezing room of 
the Pomology experimental cold-storage plant at Berkeley. Re- 
sistance thermometers were placed in the center of one container 


of each size and readings made at intervals on a potentiometer 
placed outside the cold-storage room.* The purpose of the test 
was to determine whether the rate of cooling would be rapid 
enough to prevent fermentation when fruit packed without pre- 
vious precooling is used. Cooling was rapid until the freezing 
point, about 28.5° F., was reached. The temperature in the kegs 
remained at this point for several hours, probably, as suggested 
by F. T. Bioletti, because the latent heat of fusion absorbed 
during freezing temporarily arrested the drop in temperature. 

The cooling was sufficiently rapid under the atorementioned 
conditions to prevent fermentation of sound fruit. A 50-gallon 
barrel packed with another variety of fruit was also found io 
cool sufficiently rapidly to preclude spoiling. 

On removal from cold storage, the frozen fruit thaws very 
slowly; a 50-gallon barrel of other fruit contained some ice one 
week after removal from the cold room. The barreled fruit 
could, therefore, be shipped considerable distances by ordinary 
freight without refrigeration. 

After several months’ storage the frozen fruit was found 
to be équal in value to the fresh for use in jam, butter and jelly. 

Storage at 32° F.—During two successive seasons cull plums 
were taken direct from the fresh fruit packing house in Lincoln 
and stored in 50-pound lug boxes at 32° F. in the Lincoln Can- 
nery’s cold-storage room. Some loss from the molding of over- 
ripe fruit occurred and sorting and washing at the time of re- 
moval from storage was necessary. The cold-stored fruit after 
about five weeks’ storage was found thoroughly satisfactory for 


pon preparation of all of the products described in this publi- 
cation. 


Storage at 32° F. could be used as a means of accumulating 
sufficient cull fruit to warrant operation of a by-products fac- 
tory in localities where only a relatively small amount of any 
one variety of plums is available at one time, but where the ag- 
gregate of all varieties is relatively large. . 

Plum Jam and Butter—It was found by extensive trials with 
culls of the more important varieties of plums grown in Placer 
county that excellent plum butter and jam could be made. In 
small scale experiments the single varieties were used for each 
test; in factory scale experiments, several varieties were mixed. 
In factory practice, it would be necessary to mix the different 


varieties in order to obtain a finished product of uniform char- 
acter. 


The cull plums were first carefully sorted to remove rot. 
They were then transferred to a large steam jacketed copper 
kettle and washed thoroughly with cold water. Water at the 
rate of about 6 gallons to 300 pounds of the fruit was added; 
this was enough to prevent scorching during cooking. The fruit 
was boiled until well softened, that is about 15 minutes. 

It was then passed through a large Anderson-Barngrover 
tomato pulper operated at about 300 R. P. M. 

In the pulper the juice and pulp were separated from the 
seeds and skins by means of a heavy copper screen against 
which the fruit was thrown and rubbed by revolving paddles. It 
was necessary to set: the paddles of the pulver at a sufficient 
distance from the screen to prevent rupture of the screen by the 
pits. If the pulper were to be used continuously on plums, it 
would be advisable to insta'l a very heavy screen, because the 
abrasive action of the plum pits on the averave tomato screen is 
severe. The onenines in the screen should be larger than for 
tomatoes in order that pieces of plum flesh would be evident in 
the pulp—a fine-grained pulp is not so attractive in appearance 
and texture as a coarse one. 

In preparing plums and apricots for jam making, one fac- 
tory uses a Sprague-Lowe tomato finisher of the vertical type. 
equipped with a heavy screen perforated with large (about % 
inch) oblons openings; the greater diameter of the openings 
being at right angles to the vertical axis of the finisher. In this 


*The temperature measurements were made by Geo. Marsh. 
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machine coarse, heavy brushes rub the flesh through the screen, 
A coarse pulp is obtained and seeds are well cleaned of adhering 
flesh. 

in English jam factories, a machine similar in general ap- 
pearance to the Kern tomato finisher is used in preparing plum 
pulp for jam making. It consists of a perforated horizontal 
metal cylinder in which coarse brushes revolve rapidly and rub 
the pulp through the screen. Judging from results, the brush 
form of pulper (or “finisher”) equipped with a screen with, 
about one-eighth inch openings is to be preferred to the tomato 
pulper for separation of plum flesh from the pits and skins. To- 
mato finishers and pulpers are standard cannery equipment ob- 
tainable from any cannery machinery company. The special 
screens would probably have to be made to order. _ 

The yields of pulp varied considerably according to the 
texture of the plums, relative size of pits and length of cooking. 
The average yield was approximately 159 gallons or about 1,430 
pounds of pulp per ton of fruit. ; ; 

Jam was made by boiling the pulp with sugar (and in some 
cases spices) to the desired consistency in a steam jacketed cop- 
per kettle. The usual procedure was to boil the mixture until a 
boiling point of 220-221° F., as indicated by a jelly thermom- 
eter, was reached. 

Unspiced jam was prepared in some cases with equal weights 
of sugar and pulp; in others two-thirds as much sugar as pulp 
by weight. The use of the smaller proportion of sugar yielded 
a jellied product when the mixture was cooked to 220-221° F.— 
whereas the jam made with the larger proportion of sugar 
usually remained semi-fluid. 

When spices were used, they were added after a boiling 
point of 219 to 220° F. was reached. They were first mixed out- 
side the kettle with about one gallon of the hot jam in order to 
prevent “lumping” of the spices. After addition of the spices, 
the jam was cooked about two minutes, but not above 221° F. 

The following amounts of spices were used to each lot of 150 
pounds of pulp and 150 pounds of sugar: One ounce each of 
cinnamon, allspice, cloves and ginger. Individual tastes vary 
and, on this account, the flavor of the jam made according to the 
foregoing formula would not suit all consumers. Plum butter 
was made in exactly the same manner as the jam except that the 
boiling was continued until a product of very thick consistency 
was obtained—this was reached at 223-224° F. ; 

The jam and butter were canned scalding hot in No. 2% 
plain tin cans, exhausted 6 minutes at 205-210° F. and sealed. 
No further treatment was given. Sterilization of the sealed 
product was found unnecessary. 

The yield of jam from 150 pounds of pulp and 100 pounds 
of sugar was 70 No. 2% cans. From 150 pounds of pulp and 
150 pounds of sugar the yield varied from 96-110 No. 2% cans, 
according to the final boiling’ point of the product. 


PEACH-PLUM JAM AND BUTTER 


In the Placer county plum district there is available a con- 
siderable quantity of cull peaches. It was founa that the addi- 
tion of peach pulp to the plum gave a jam of richer flavor than 
that obtained from plum only. 

Hand pitted, lye peeled, pie grade, Tuscan cling peaches 
were cooked with a small amount of water (same ratio of water 
and fruit as for plums, i. e., 1.5 by weight) until soft; pulped ina 
tomato pulper and equal volume of the peach and plum pulps 
were mixed. An equal weight of sugar was added and the mix- 
ture concentrated to a boiling point of 220° F. At this point, 
to 150 pounds of pulp, was added 1 ounce each of cloves, allspice, 
cinnamon and ginger as previously described for plum jam, and 
the mixture heated to 221° F. or to 223-224° F., according to 
whether a jam of medium consistency or a butter was desired. 

The average yield of jam was about 100 No. 2% cans from 
150 pounds of pulp and 150 pounds of sugar. In large scale 
tests cull Elberta and Crawford peaches gave fairly satisfac- 
tory results when used with plums in this manner. In smaller 
scale laboratory tests, the Muir and Lovell were also found sat- 
isfactory; in fact, seemed superior to the Elberta. Shipping 
peaches are picked very green, consequently lack flavor when 
box ripened. For this reason, canning peaches of pie grade 
were found more satisfactory than the cull shipping peaches. 

Canned Pulp for Jam.—Plum pulp was prepared on a small 
commercial scale by the method described for jam making. This 
consisted in passing the cooked plums through a tomato pulper 
to separate the pulp from the pits and skins. : 

The pulp was heated to boiling, canned hot, exhausted 6 
minutes at 200-210° F. to expel air bubbles, sealed, processed 13 
minutes at 212° F. in an agitating continuous sterilizer and 
cooled about 2 minutes in running water. 

In a typical experiment, 275 pounds of mixed varieties of 
plums was used and 20.5 gallons (184.5 pounds) of pulp was 
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obtained. To fill 25 No. 2% cans, 47 pounds of the pulp was 
required. This corresponds to a yield of approximately 761 
No. 2% or 228 No. 10 cans per ton of fresh fruit. The pulp 
con'ained 15.5 per cent total solids determined by drying 10 
grams in vacuo at 70° C. for 12 hours and 1.74 per cent total 
acid (as citric) determined by titration of a 10-gram sample 
with N-10 sodium hydroxide. Pulp from the same fruit to 
which no water was added contained 19.5 per cent total solids. 

The rate of heat penetration in No. 2% cans of plum jam 
pulp and plum butter were determined by placing the cans in a 
pot of water maintained at the boiling point and by reading the 
temperatures at the centers of the cans at regular intervals by 
means of long-stem chemical thermometers. These were inserted 
through rubber stoppers fitted to openings in the tops of the 
cans. The following table gives the results of this test. 


Rates of Heat Penetration in No. 2% Cans of Plum Pulp and 
Plum Butter. 


Temperature at Temperature at center of can 
center of No. 2% 


Time in minutes canof water Plum pulp . Plum butter 
63°F, 63°F. 63°F. 
199 
205 
BO 212 99 80 
212 122 94 
212 144 112 
212 172 140 
212 187 177 
212 196 184 


188 

To reach a pasteurizing temperature of 165° F. about 65 
minutes heating was required for the jam pulp and about 85 
minutes for the plum butter. Both products heated very slowly 
because of their thick consistency. Water in a No. 2% can 
reached the pasteurizing point in less than five minutes. 

In commercial practice, the jam pulp and butter would be 
canned and sealed hot—probably above 180° F. and little or no 
additional heating would be necessary. If, however, for any rea- 
son, such a temporary shut-down of the cannery, the products 
were canned cold or allowed to cool before sealing, it would be 
necessary to heat them at 212° F. for the times indicated by this 
experiment in order to bring them to 165° F. or above. 


The canned pulp was shipped to Berkeley and either used in 
making jam and butter in the Fruit Products Laboratory, or 
sold to Berkeley housewives for jam making. On the addition 
of an equal weight of sugar and boiling to 220-222° F., an ex- 
cellent jam (or butter) of jelly-like consistency was obtained. 
Several dozen samples have been stored from July, 1923, to No- 
vember, 1925—over two years—without loss from corrosion or 
perforation of the cans. At the present writing, November, 
1925, the two-year-old pulp is still excellent for making jam and 
butter. However, since the pulp is very high in acid, some loss 
from corrosion of the cans cotld be expected under commercial 
conditions after 12-15 months’ storage. 

Local jam manufacturers state that the pulp is suitable for 
making jam commercially and that there should be a market for 
a considerable quantity of it outside of California. It was sug- 
gested, however, that a very course screen be used in separating 
the flesh from the pits and that large cans, No. 10, or 5-gallon 
size, be used. 


Berkeley housewives in most instances preferred to purchase 
the jam and butter instead of making jam in the home from the 
canned pulp. Nevertheless, a steady demand for it was estab- 
lished by a few demonstration sales on the campus—an. indica- 
tion that the product might be received favorably, even for home 
use. By the introduction of pectin syrup for home use, house- 
wives have become accustomed to the use of jelly bases; and on 
‘his account should be receptive to a jam base in convenient form. 

A record was kept of the fruit, labor and cans used in one 
semi-commercial experiment. The following estimates of cost 
are based on these data. 

Estimated cost of canned pulp from one ton of plums: 


3. Labor, 1 man, 1% days at $4.00.......... 6.00 
4. Cases, labels, steam, etc., estimated at 2c. 
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Estimated cost of a No. 2% can of pulp..... 8%ec 
Estimated cost of a No. 10 can of pulp....... 27%ce 


One No. 2% can of pulp gives, with 2 pounds of sugar, ap-. 


proximately seven 6-ounce jelly glasses of jam. At a retail price 
for the pulp of 15c¢ per can and 7c a pound for sugar, the cost 
of a glass of jam, exclusive of fuel and the jelly glass, is approx- 
imately 5.6c. As this is considerably less than the retail cost 
of ready-to-serve jam, the use of the jam pulp would be econom- 
ical. Since it is much more convenient than the fresh fruit for 
jam making, it should appeal on this score also. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


VARIATIONS IN VARIETIES OF CANNING 
PEAS. IL 

F. H. HALL, New York Agr. Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Summary 


N continuation of work carried on and reported in 
1924, comparison studies were made of 51 varieties 
of peas known to be, or hoped to be, suitable for 

commercial canning. Of 15 of these varieties, seed was 
secured from two or more sources, so that the resem- 
blances or differences between seedsmen’s strains of 
these well-known canning peas could be observed and 
measured. 

Weather of the season was very bad for peas, so 
that only half-crops were secured ; but the studies made 
and the data secured confirmed the conclusion reached 
in 1924, that “strains” of canning peas of the same va- 
riety, as grown by, or for, different seedsmen, differ 
markedly in practically all characteristics that deter- 
mine their value for canning. Apparently, only a few 
years of culture, selection, and “roguing” of a variety, 
according to any particular seedsman’s idea of type, 
will develop what is practically a distinct pea, so far as 
canning characteristics are concerned, from that grown 
by another seedsman in the same or a different locality, 
but with another type-ideal in mind. 

Conditions do not warrant very definite statements 
regarding the varieties tested for the first time in 1925, 
but the following ones are at least worth further study: 
Extra Early, Hustlers, Rice’s No. 330, Velocity, Rogers’ 
“12,” Acme, Chelsea Rival, and Maincrop. In seasons 
adapted to good growth of peas Duke’s Delight, Home 
Delight, Richard Seddon, Little Marvel, Lincoln, and 
Witham Wonder might also be considered. Conditions 
in 1925 prevented a fair study of these varieties; but 
all seemed above the average in productivity and with 
some characteristics of good canning peas. 


Plan and Conditions of Test 


In 1924 about 30 comparison plats of canning peas 
were grown at this station, and the results reported in 
Bulletin No. 526. The decided differences shown to 
exist between pea crops grown from seed of the same 
variety obtained from different sources were noted with 
marked interest by many growers and canners of peas. 
This manifestation of interest and the knowledge that 
the tests of 1924 were not sufficiently comprehensive, 
led to a continuation and extension of the work in 1925. 
Similar plans were followed and the same conditions 
were sought by which fair comparisons could be ob- 
tained between varieties and “strains ;” but 51 varieties 
were sown, instead of 20 as in 1924. Of these varieties 
36 were of unknown value as canning peas, were little 
known as such, or were new kinds, still in the testing 
stage. Of each of these varieties seed from only one 
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source was.secured; but for the other varieties, those 
well known to canners, seed was obtained from two or 
more sources, including the introducer where possible. 
In case of two well-known varieties six “strains” were 
compared; so that, in all, 86 plats were sown, ranging 
in size from 114 to 5 square rode. In sampling 4 square 
yards were taken from each plat if possible, located 
where the appearance of the vines indicated good aver- 
age stand and growth for the variety or strain. The 
smooth-seeded varieties, with Surprise, were sown on 
April 14, and the wrinkled-seeded kinds ten days later. 


Soil and Weather 

The ground used for the trials of 1925 was the 
same as that used in 1924, with an added adjacent sec- 
tion, of soil of the same type and uniformity, to provide 
for the increased number of varieties and strains in- 
cluded. The stoppage of a lateral drain at one side of 
the area selected, joined with weather which impera- 
tively demanded proper drainage, made the soil of a 
few plats at that side of the field very difficult to work 
properly for seeding, and kept it cold and soggy during 
early growth, followed by untoward conditions in the 
drought and hot weather later. Consequently, growth 
of the peas on these plats was too poor to justify in- 
cluding data from them in these tables. However, only 
one prominent canning variety was affected, Perfection, 
the others being mainly English varieties imported for 
comparison.* — 

Contrary to the experience in 1924, when admir- 
able climatic conditions succeeded very poor weather 
previous to sowing and resulted in a splendid crop, the 
conditions grew worse rather than better after the peas 
were sown in 1925. A long period of cold weather seri- 
ously affected the germination of the peas, even the 
smooth-seeded ones, and retarded early growth. A 
short period of normal weather was followed by ex- 
treme heat and drought which checked the development 
of the vines, induced early blossoming, shortened the 
period of bloom, and later ripened the crops prema- 
turely and rapidly. Growers, generally, about Geneva 
reported half crops or less; and the same conditions 
prevailed to a marked extent on the Station plats. The 
vines of the smooth-seeded varieties, which felt the full 
effect of the early-season retardation. weighed decid- 
edly less than half as much as those of the same varie- 
ties grown in 1924, but the yield of peas was somewhat 
more than half that of 1924. With the later-maturing, 
sweet wrinkled sorts, the vine yield was rather more 


_— half that of 1924, and the yield of peas just about 
nalf. 


General Results 


These abnormal weather conditions made the re- 
sult of the 1925 trials very unsatisfactory; but it is 
believed that the comparisons are of value. The strains 
of any variety were grown under uniform conditions 
and should have suffered alike from the vicissitudes of 
the weather. At any rate, the differences between 
strains were marked in 1925 as in 1924, in many cases 
where they were checked were in the same directions 


*Selection of the English varieties was left largely to several lead- 
ing pea growers and pea breeders in England, after an outline had been 
given them of the special characteristics required in America for a can- 
ning pea. Owing to the long season during which peas can be sown in 
England, and the ease and perfection with which table peas can be 
grown in the English climate, that country has no pea canning indus- 
try; and the ideas of growers and breeders as to types suitable for 
American canneries are, apparently, poorly based. Most of the varieties 
sent, even when they grew as well as American canning types, were lack- 
ing in one or more charactristics necessary to make them good canning 
peas. Others of these varieties, even when grown adjacent to domestic 
types that did as well as the weather permitted, grew very poorly. 
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as in 1925, and various characteristics were usually so 
correlated as to indicate that the growers or selectors 
of the strains were guided by different ideals in their 
stock selections. 

As in 1924, the data were secured by hand cutting 
of the vines on definite areas, actually counting the 
vines and pods, weighing of both, and of the peas, on 
accurate scales, sifting the peas by hand through cir- 
cular-perforation sieves, accurately made by drilling 
holes in metal pans, and counting two or more ounce 
samples of the peas. In 1925, owing to lack of time 
from premature and “bunched” ripening of the in- 
creased number of varieties and strains grown, counts 
of the peas by grades were not made. 

In case of many of the varieties, germination and 
growth did not permit regular fixed-area sampling ; but 
where possible, from 100 to 300 vines were selected 
from sections of the plat where growth appeared most 
nearly normal. 


Notes on Varieties 

As the weather conditions were so unfavorable to 
peas, it is thought inadvisable, at this time, to call spe- 
cial attention to differences between particular strains 
or varieties, or to give descriptions of varieties tested 
for the first time. For the information of those inter- 
ested or for other experimenters along these lines, the 
following very brief notes are given concerning a few 
varieties which appear to merit consideration. 

Extra Early, a selected strain of. the well-known 
cream-seeded smooth pea, gives a product comparable 
with Alaska when cut at the right stage. Hustlers, a 
Wisconsin Station introduction; Velocity, an English 
pea, and Rice’s No. 330 are all of the Alaska type, but 
the last two appear to be decidedly later. The Alaska 
on Plat 3 was from seed grown in Alaska and appeared 
to grade somewhat better than most of the other 
Alaska strains. Horal again gave a heavy yield, but 
probably because of the poor weather conditions, as ex- 
plained later, did not grade as well as in 1924, nor quite 
as well as Winner, with which it must be compared for 
canners’ use, though later. It outyielded all Winner 
strains and gave better returns on a grade-price basis 
than two of the three strains. Rogers’ “12,” a late pea 
of Horal and Winner type seed, and tall Alaska-like 
vine. was the heaviest yielder of any of the smooth or 
semi-wrinkled starchy peas. No test was made of its 
canning quality. Of the newer “sweet wrinkled’ peas, 
Aeme. another Wisconsin Station pea: Chelsea Rival, 
from England, and Maincrop, from Michigan, succeeded 
well enongh in the poor season of 1925 to justify rec- 
ommending them for trial. The yields and other char- 
acters of several other varieties of which only vine 
semples could be taken would indicate that under favor- 
ahle weather conditions these also might be worth test- 
ine. Among the best of these are Duke’s Delight, Home 
Matorht. T.ineoln, Little Marvel, Richard Seddon and 
Witham Wonder, each of which, on smaller vines, gave 
lerger vields per vine than Advancer or Horsford’s Mar- 


ket Garden to which they correspond in general can- 
ning qualities. 


Seasonal Variations in Grade 


The slow and poor germination of the peas, due to 
unfavorable conditions after sowing, with the conse- 
quent decrease in the number of vines per acre giving 
increased feeding area for the individual vines, and the 
checking of bloom by drought resulting in fewer pods 
rer vine and fewer peas per pod, so increased the size 


of the peas in the smooth-seeded varieties, in Surprise, 
in Horal, and in Badger, that very decided changes in 
grade percentages were shown from those obtained in 
1924, when the pea season, though late, was normal so 
far as development of vines, pods and peas was con- 
cerned. 

With the smooth-seeded varieties and with Horal, 
the changes in grade reversed the advantages for sale 
by grade shown in 1924 to an even more decided advan- 
tage for sale by gross weight in 1925. With Badger, 
the 80 per cent gain for sale by grade in 1924 changed 
to a 20 per cent gain for sale by gross weight in 1925. 
With Surprise, as in 1924, the differences in grade be- 
tween strains were sufficiently great, so that the ad- 
vantage in some cases would be for sale on grade basis 
and in other cases on gross weight basis. 

All of the Admiral strains in 1924 so graded that 
the advantage was with sale by grade price, although 
the amount of difference varied greatly; but in 1925 
half of the strains showed larger returns from sale on 
‘the gross weight basis, although the advantage for all 


‘the strains grouped as one variety was with the grade 


price returns as in 1924. 

With the larger wrinkled peas. half of the varieties 
or strains grown in 1924 would have sold for better 
prices by each of the two methods; in 1925, three times 
as many strains would have brought better returns on 
the total weight basis than by the grade-price basis. 


General Conclusions 


Although weather conditions greatly lessened the 
crop of all varieties and strains studied in 1925, it is be- 
lieved that the data secured confirm the conclusion 
drawn from the work of 1924, that the strain of can- 
ning pea selected is, in case of most of the leading vari- 
eties, as vital a factor in determining the suitability for 
canning of the peas harvested and the financial returns 
to the grower as the variety itself. Climatic influences 
so shift the variations in characteristics, grading, etc., 
that only repeated and careful testing will determine 
the final relative desirability of the various strains. 


ITALIAN TOMATO PASTE INDUSTRY IN 
DIFFICULTY. 


N article in the December number of the Bollet- 
tino dell-Istituto Confederale per le Industrie 
delle Conserve Alimentari translated and sub- 

mitted to the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce by American Assistant Trade Commissioner 
E. Humes, Rome, Italy, states that the critical condi- 
tion in which the Italian tomato paste industry has 
found itself since 1923, owing to over-production in 
that year and the following year, has not been seriously 
bettered by the reduction in output during the 1925 
campaign. Last year’s production is said to have been 
cut down to less than one-third of the 1924 output, 
and, in spite of that fact, the industry is by no means 
in a flourishing condition. 

An appeal is made to the manufacturers on two 
grounds: first, they are urged to continue to curtail 
production, and, second, to take more careful measures 
that the product produced should be first class. 

There is a great difference of opinion with regard 
to the stocks of tomato paste now on hand. Some 
manufacturers believe that as much as a two-year sup- 
ply of tomato paste is still in the warehouses, whereas 
others are of the opinion that stocks are practically 
exhausted. In view of the disadvantages which accrue 
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to the industry through the lack of reliable statistical 
data on the production and stocks on hand, manufac- 


turers are urged to submit such information to the . 


above magazine. Until such information is received, 
no reliable estimate can be given as to the exact con- 
dition of the industry and the outlook for the future. 
In any case, a general sense of uneasiness prevails. 


PROGRAM OF THE MICHIGAN CANNERS ASSOCI- 
ATION SPRING MEETING. 


Auditorium Horticultural Building, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, April 13-14, 1926. 
Tuesday. 

2.00 P. M. President’s Address. 

Mr. Mark C. Hutchinson, President. 

2.20 P. M. “Trend of Fruit Growing in Michigan in 
Relation to Canning.” Dr. V. R. Gard- 
ner, Professor Horticulture. 

2.40 P. M. “The Control of Important Insect Pests.” 
Prof. R. H. Pettit, Professor of Ento- 
mology, Michigan State College. 

3.00 P. M. “The Administration of Michigan Food 
Laws.” Mr. John I. Breck, Director, 
Bureau Foods and Standards, Michigan 
Department of Agriculture. 

3.20 P. M. “Developing Better Vegetables for Can- 
ning.” Prof. Geo. E. Starr, Associate 
Professor Horticulture, Michigan State 
College. 

3.40 P. M. “Freight Rates.” Mr. Ernest L. Ewing, 
Traffic Counsel, Michigan Canners’ As- 
sociation. 
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4.00 P. M. “Improving Our Raw Products.” Dr. C. 
G. Woodbury, Director, Raw Products 
Laboratories, National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

4.20 P. M. Address. Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 

President, Michigan State College. 
4.40 P. M. “Disposal of Canning Factory Waste.” 
Mr. E. F. Eldridge, Sanitary Chemist, 

Michigan Department of Health. 

Questions. 

. Adjourn. 

SPECIAL—Entertainment for the La- 
dies, 2 to 4 P. M. Arranged by Miss 
Jean Krueger, Dean, Department of 
Home Economics. (Details later.) 

6.30 P. M. Banquet—Canners will be the guests of 

the Allied Industries. (Details later.) 
Wednesday. 

9.30 A. M. “The Control of Plant Diseases.” Dr. R. 
E. Nelson, Associate Plant Pathologist, 
Michigan State College. 

9.50 A. M. “The Enforcement of Plant Quarantine 
Laws and Regulations.” Mr. E. C. 
Mandenberg, Chief, Orchard and Nur- 
sery Inspection, Michigan Department 
of Agriculture. 

10.10 A. M. “Our Facilities to Serve Michigan Indus- 
tries.” Dr. A. E. White, Director, De- 
partment of Engineering Research, 
University of Michigan. 

10.30 A. M. “Quality Canned Foods for Quality Bak- 
ers.” Dr. H. E. Barnard, President, 


5.0 
5.2 


0 P. 
0 P. 


Til nocher Ideal Viners during the past nine seasons 
have demonstrated their superiority under all con- 


on any condition or variety of peas or beans, than is 


possible with the use of any other viner. 


The sav- 


ings effected amount to several hundred dollars per 


viner each season, 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., 


Also Manufacturers 


Established 1880 


of Ensilage 


| 
ditions. Their use insures more thorough hulling, 
| 
| 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


Distributors and Chain Adjusters. 


Incorporated 1924 
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EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 
WITH 


BERLIN— 
—CHAPMAN 


Canning Machinery 


BERLIN-CHAPMAN COMPANY 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Tri-States Salesman: H. R. Harding, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. 
COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY CANNING PLANT. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


solicits inquiries regarding 
VINERS, FEEDERS and UNDER CARRIER SEPARATORS. 


This Company was organized by and is under the 
personal supervision of Thomas A. Scott, for 


j twenty-five years the General Manager of the now 
| liquidated Chisholm-Scott Company. 


iF i} All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


391 W. Spring Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


10.50 A. M. Address. Hon. Renick W. Dunlap, As- - 


sistant Secretary, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

11.10 A. M. “The Laboratory and the Canner.” Dr. 
W. H. Harrison, Chemist in Charge, 
Continental Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 

11.30 A. M. “The Mutual Interests of the Housewife 
and the Canner.” Miss Jean Krueger, 
Dean, Department of Home Economics, 
Michigan State College. 

11.50 A. M. Adjourn. 

12.15 P. M. Luncheon— Union Building, Michigan 
State College. 


A BANKER’S VIEW OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Excerpts from an Address by O. H. Cheney, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Exchange, Pacific National Bank, 
New York City. 


USINESS ailments may have three general origins 
—that is, the troubles of the individual business 
man may come from three main sources. First, 

they may be due to bad general business conditions, 
such as a depression; second, they may be due to 
troubles peculiar to his line of business, and third, they 
may be due to his own individual inefficiency. What 
can a business man do about these three sources of his 
troubles? Can he control them so as to minimize some 
of them or avoid them altogether? For fifteen years 
I have been specializing in banking, endeavoring to ren- 
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der a particular type of banking service which strives 
to get as close as possible to the business it serves. 

I shall not attempt to make a catalog cf the pos- 
sible activities of a trade association, but I shall sum- 
marize the basic services which trade associations can 
render. They are: 

‘ a. To replace ignorance in business with knowl- 
edge. 

b. To eliminate needless waste in competition. 

c. To stimulate intelligent, constructive competi- 
tion. 

d. To transmit to the public the benefits arising 
from these services. 

By co-operative study of the market, supply and 
demand operations could be stabilized. By co-operative 
research in production costs could be cut. By using the 
money and energy now wasted in unnecessary compe- 
tition quality could be improved. By co-operation 
through sound, active trade associations business could 
cut prices, not raise them. The trade association is the 
hope of the consumer. 

The competitors you have most to fear are no‘ 
those in your industry. There has arisen a new com- 
petition in the past decade or two—new competition for 
all lines of business. The real competition now is not 
between concerns in the same industry, but between 
different industries, industries supplying similar needs, 
or even totally different needs. The real competition is 
not between brands, but between products; not for the 
individual concern’s share of the money spent in the 
industry, but for the industry’s share of the national 
income. You cannot meet the new competition sepa- 
rately. Public education is a co-operative work. 


N. B. KEENEY & SON Inc. 


LeROY, NEW YORK 


Developers, Introducers, and Growers of seed 
beans of best varieties for canners’ use. 


Mr. Calvin N. Keeney has originated, perfected and introduced 
more desirable new varieties of beans than all other bean grow- 
ers in the world. Of the fourteen varieties Mr. Keeney has ori- 
ginated, he especially recommends for canners’ use Keeney’s 
Stringless Green Refugee, Burpee’s New Kidney Wax, and 
Keeney’s New White Seeded Stringless Refugee Wax. 


N. B. Keeney & Son Inc. also specialize in canners’ peas of var- 
ieties best suited for canners’ use, and of highest grade of purity. 


Write for prices of spot stock, and for future contract orders. 


N. B. KEENEY & SON Inc. 
LeRoy, New York 
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Quality in canning crops 
is made in the field 


Epo canner packs only what 
the grower supplies. And with 
the best of care, the grower—un- 
til the discovery of Semesan—had 
not always been able to supply the 
canner with disease-free, unblem- 
ished and perfectly formed 
produce. 
Today, it’s different. Diseased 
crops are not a “‘necessary evil.” 
- The canner and the grower havea 
remedy in Semesan—the premier 
organic mercury disinfectant — 
the most efficient and yet thesafest 
on the market. 


SEMESAN 


The modern disinfectant for 
seed, plant and soil diseases 


— 
age 
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Semesan will successfully prevent or 
control most of the common diseases 
carried into plant life by their seeds, as 
well as some that infest the soil. It has 
been proved by exhaustive tests in the 
field that this new disinfectant actually 
quickens seed germination, strengthens 
seedling growth, produces sturdier and 
heavier-bearing plants, and increases 
crop yields. Moreover, Du Pont Seme- 
san is the only disinfectant that can be 
used in either dust or liquid form. 


For bigger and better quality crops 
treat your seeds with Semesan or require 
your growers to do so. Semesan is used 
for treating seeds of practically every 
common vegetable used for canning, 
such as: 


Beans Cabbage Onions 
Beets Cucumbers Squash 
Corn Cauliflower Spinach 


Okra Sweet Potatoes Pumpkin 
Peas’ Egg Plant Tomatoes 


Send for free booklet issued especially 
for the canning trade. 


Ask your Seedsman 


for Du Pont Semesan 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Semesan Makes Good Seeds Grow Better 


PONT 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 


either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. It has an automatic ear 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 
The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Corn, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. - 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work. We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
Morral, Ohio. 
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Sprague-Sells 
Combination | Washer 


clay 
from every crevice 


LAY—baked by the sun on tomatoes—seems there to stay! 
But this hook-up takes it away. 


Tomatoes are dumped into the No. 15 tank washer and get a 
thorough soaking so that clay is softened. 


| The extension discharge conveys the tomatoes to the Peerless 
. Rotary Washer. The drum revolves. Tomatoes rub and scrub: 
freely against each other and against its channel bars. 


All dirt is well loosened without damaging the fruit. Clear, fresh 
water from spray nozzles washes it away. Gets the mold from the 
cracks and the rot from the bad spots, too. When the tomatoes are 
discharged, every crevice is clean! 


Your low bacteria and mold count will amaze you when you 
use this system. 


If it’s Used in a Cannery Sprague-Sells it 


N 


General Sales Headquarters : 
Sprague-Sells Corp. 500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. Y. Springfield, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. San Jose, Cal. 
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Peerless Rotary Exhauster 
Sprague-Sells Hand Pack Filler Sturdy! Greatest capacity in smallest floor 


Hand pack quality at machine pack cost. pe ay steam. No jamming, slopping 
Fills 36,000 cans in ten hours. No crushing ae 

or cutting. Parts contacting with product 
finished with baked-on acid proof enamel. 
Fills various vegetables, fruits and berries. 


We also make 
and sell 
Bath Washers 


Corers 

Straight Line Peeling 
Tables 

Ayars Automatic 
Filler 

Hawkins Exhauster 

Open Process Kettles 

Pulper 

Finisher 

Pulp Tester 

Pulp Pumps 

Tanks 

Coils Peerless Rotary Tomato Washer 

Traps 


; Gently rolls and tumbles fruit to rub and 
Cooking Tanks scrub dirt loose. Powerful fresh water sprays 
- Pulp Filler carry it away. Discharges tomatoes in fine 
Inspection condition for quality canning. 
able 


Turns fruit over constantly so that inspec- 
tors have many chances to see imperfections. 
Ends of rollers protected with brass ferrules 
to prevent splitting. 


Sprague-Sells Peeling Table Sprague-Sells No. 2 Scalder 
Made in either bucket or dishpan widths. Plain 


steel, enameled, or Monel tops. Here is a table easy _, Continuous tomato scalder made either incline (as 
to set up because it is properly fitted and tested in illustrated) or horizontal. Utilizes powerful steam 


our plant. and water sprays above and below conveyor. 


SFOMATOCANNING MACHINERY 
scr 
= 
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If you are not satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness, go out and get more. Each of you wants more 
business, but if each wins a customer from another you 
have simply exchanged customers and nobody gains. 
The new customer you need is not the one buying a fel- 
low-member’s product, but a competing product, or, 
more possibly, not buying enough, or not buying at all. 

The population of the United States is growing 
fast, and its needs are growing faster, because its 
standards of living are going higher. Each of you, 
therefore, may be sure of a growing business if you 
keep competing wares and goods from encroaching on 
the aggregate business of your industry. And that is 
a task for your association through co-operative pub- 
licity and education. 

Membership and Bank Credit—Too many trade 
association members belong on the theory of “pay your 
dues and forget it.” They are not getting all they can 
out of their association. Money is a necessary contri- 
bution, of course, but there are others which also pay 
good returns, interest, co-operative activity, ideas. 
Above all, what is needed is intelligent follow-up of the 
trail-making work of the association. Each member 
should follow up the vital educational work of the asso- 
ciation with his own. He should make free use of the 
ideas it develops, because the ideas are ammunition 
which will win his own individual business battles. 

The time is not far away when a business man’s 
membership in trade associations will be an important 
factor in his banker’s judgment of his credit rating. It 
will be that for three reasons: Trade association mem- 
bership is a measure of character, because it shows the 
member’s ability to get along well with others. Trade 
association membership is a measure of intelligence of 
the member’s business methods, because he is trying to 
eliminate competitive waste and to use co-operation as 
an economical promotion weapon. Trade association 
membership is a measure of the soundness of the in- 
dustry, because it is doing something for the stability, 
efficiency and economy of production and distribution. 

That is why as a banker I believe that the need of 
the nation is better, stronger, more active, more intel- 
ligent, more public-spirited trade associations. Only 
through them can there be better business men and 
better business. 


[Note.—Roy Irons, of the National Kraut Packers 
Association, sent out the above to his members, and it 
is a matter which every canner should consider sin- 
cerely.—Editor. 
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VEGETABLE GROWERS LEARN OF FERTILITY 
PROBLEMS. 


Pennsylvania Soils’ Investigator Urges Cover Crops to 
Save Nitrogen and Furnish Organic Matter. 


[NoTE: Summary of talk given by Prof. J. W. White, Penn- 
sylvania State College of Agriculture, before the Vegetable 
Growers’ Branch of the Horticultural Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, January 20, 1926.] 


The maintenance of nitrogen and soil organic mat- 
ter in any system of vegetable production is of vital im- 
portance. In fact, the success or failure of such an en- 
terprise depends largely upon the productivity of the 
soil. Unfortunately, the system of soil management 
necessary for the best development of truck crops, in- 
volving intensive cultivation, is also the most destruc- 
tive of soil organic matter. The removal of excessive 
amounts of nitrogen by the high-yielding crops, to- 
gether with that lost from the soil by leaching, soon 
leads to soil depletion, unless heroic measures are taken 
to restore that removed annually from the soil. 


It is of vital importance, therefore, that vegetable 
growers become acquainted with the facts and figures 
in the case and adopt methods that may lead to perma- 
nent soil productivity. The following statements are, 
therefore, worthy of careful consideration: 


(1) A yield of 4.5 tons per acre of spring spinach, 
followed by cabbage yielding 15 tons per acre, removes 
from the soil 134 pounds of nitrogen, equivalent to that 
in two tons of 4-8-4 fertilizer, 13 tons barnyard manure 
or 838 pounds of nitrate of soda. To supply this nitro- 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


NO PACKER ever regretted buying a 
TOWNSEND String Bean Cutter ora 
SHERMAN String Bean Filler at list, 
for allour customers agree we give an 
excellent value, but you will get a 
genuine bargain if you benefit by our 
pecial 1 di ts. Send us 


your enquiry now. 


i .Burton, Cook & Co. 
TOWNSEND" Rome, N. Y. 


(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


CANNERS’ SEED PEAS 


Grown from Stocks That Have Proved to Possess 
Ability to Carry Their Quality into the Can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
GROWING STATIONS IN IDAHO AND MONTANA 
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ripe. 


ROGERS 


OTHER GREEN PODS 
Burpees Stringless Giant Stringless Full Measure 


Years 
Breeders of Better Seeds 


Light green, slender, round pod, 4 to 5 inches in length and 
almost perfectly straight. 


Tender, meaty, brittle and entirely stringless even when 


In appearance and season very similar to the old reliable 
Late Refugee 1000 to 1, having a strong vine with small leaf 
and heavy foliage. 

Hardy and productive. 

Without exception the most popular and desirable Green- 
pod variety for canner’s use. 


Reg. Trade Mark 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
Breeders and Growers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NOW BOOKING CONTRACTS FOR 1926 DELIVERY” 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THE 


HANSEN FRUIT and VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Tomatoes Practically Automatically but Produces Hand Pack Quality! 


of the pack. - 


fruits, etc. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


No cutting, tearing, shaking or squashing of 
whole tomatoes to spoil the appearance and quality 


Canners everywhere are enthusiastic over the 
results they have obtained by using this machine to 
fill tomatoes, beets, cherries, cut beans, berries, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 


Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Conveyor Boot 


Corn Cooker Filler 


Pea Filler 


Automatic Kraut Machine 
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gen from the soil would require the destruction of 3,000 
pounds of soil organic matter. 


(2) Nitrification proceeds very rapidly in fertile 
soils, in the early spring and late fall. Unless growing 
plants, such as cover crops, are present, a large amount 
of nitrogen will be lost in the drainage water, including 
both that applied in soluble form and that liberated by 
the decomposition of soil organic matter. 


(3) Rye planted in the fall yielding in the spring 
a green weight of six tons per acre (114 tons dry mat- 
ter) will conserve 78 pounds of nitrogen that may oth- 
erwise have been lost from the soil. When this green 
manure crop is plowed down it will furnish sufficient 
energy for soil bacteria to cause at least 25 pounds of 
additional nitrogen to be added from the air. The total 
nitrogen thus conserved and gained (103 pounds per 
acre) is equivalent to that in 10 tons of barnyard ma- 
nure, 3,000 pounds of a 4-8-4 fertilizer, or 644 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. 


(4) A spring cover crop of oats and Canada field 
peas, yielding a green weight of 6 tons per acre, would 
furnish in roots and tops 120 pounds of available nitro- 
gen, equivalent to that in 12 tons of barnyard manure, 
3,617 pounds of a 4-8-4 fertilizer or 750 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. 


(5) The barnyard manure resuired to furnish the 
nitrogen and organic matter, as an average of the two 
green manure crops given above, would cost for hauling 
(one mile) and spreading at least $27, and the nitrate 
of soda necessary to supply the nitrogen added and con- 
served would amount to $25. 
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(6) From these statements, based on close esti- 
mates, it becomes evident that cover crops are essential 
in the absence of a liberal supply of farm or stable ma- 
nure, and that it is possible for such cover crops to re- 
place the use of animal manures in vegetable culture. 


TO MOVE ON APRIL Ist, 1926. 


ARRY W. Freedman & Co., brokers, who have 

long been located at 671 Broad street, will move, 

on April 1st, to larger and better quarters in the 
new Industrial Office Building, all in Newark, N. J. 


NEEDLESS ALARM OVER TOMATO SITUATION 


E are in receipt of the following letter from the 

A. Barkley Canning Company Carlisle, Ill., un- 

der date of March 11th, and the writer at- 

tempts to instill some backbone into holders of canned 
tomatoes. He says: 

“Have noted your remarks with reference to pack- 
ing only first-class products, and you have spoken the 
truth; if the packer does not do this he will very soon 
be a bankrupt. Rejections by the buyer will accom- 
plish his end. A very large number of cars of tomatoes 
were rejected the past season and this has been the 
main cause of the market being slaughtered. How- 
ever, those tomatoes are being sold to the consumer 
at three and four cans for a quarter. The consumer is 
profiting but the canner has landed on “the rocks.” 
Had the quality been without reproach it would have 
been impossible for the buyer to have evaded payment. 

Over-production has been another element in the 
“slump.” The law of supply and demand will ever 


OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


C manufactered. 


Clos in g Mach 1mes—Dependable, simple in operation. 


Service—Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then 
Ask us for our proposition. 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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A Prime Factor and Necessary Asset to increase 
Labeling Economy and Speed Production---- 


The New Improved 


Knapp Labeling Machine 


NEW FEATURES are the developement of over thirty years experience in the construction of 
Labeling Machines for the Canning Industry and have justly merited the NEW KNAPP to. become 
universally known as the ““CANNER’S LABELER.” 


SIMPLICITY of Construction and in making ADJUSTMENTS ensure the EFFICIENT and 
ECONOMICAL operation of the NEW IMPROVED KNAPP LABELING MACHINE. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ad BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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prevail. Had the crop been rather short, as was the 
case in 1924, the rejections would have been very few. 

In 1924 the tomato pack was about twelve million 
cases; in 1925 almost twenty million cases. The aver- 
age consumption is fifteen million cases. Add the total 
pack of 1924 and of 1925 together and you have thirty- 
two million cases; divide by two and the result is six- 
teen million cases, which is the average production for 
the two years, or only one million cases more than the 
average consumption. Why all this alarm and demor- 
alization? The danger is not real and the “bears” have 
worked the market to their great profit. They are 
merciless and have bought number two tomatoes as 
low as sixty cents f. 0. b. cannery this season. 

What is the remedy? Our price for future num- 
ber twos, standards, is one dollar f. o. b., extra stand- 
ards one dollar and ten cents. We were offered this 
in the early part of 1925, why not now? Let every 
canner stand firm, place a legal profit on his output, 
and above all allow no buyer to place a price on your 
product for you. How many are willing to inform The 
Canning Trade the exact amount of their holdings of 
tomatoes, and how many are willing to place their hold- 
ings at a reasonable price and ston this reckless man- 
ner of doing business. The “flag” still waves: strike. 
strike for liberty from the ovpression from which we 
suffer. How many will act? Write Mr. Judge, who 
is fighting so gallantly for you. This applies to corn, 
peas, stringless beans, etc., also.” 


CODE OF ETHICS OF THE NATIONAL CHAIN 
STORE GROCERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


To consider our vocation worthy, and as an opportunity 
to serve society. 

To sell only wholesale merchandise at a fair profit com- 
mensurate with the service rendered, and to rep- 
resent that merchandise truthfully at all times. 

To render efficient and courteous service, and to main- 
tain a high standard of cleanliness and sanitation 
in connection with all our operations. 

To be considerate of our employes—assist them with 
their problems, and treat them in a fair and just 
manner. 

To deal in an honest, upright manner with, and to have 
. of, the business men with whom we 

eal. 

To oppose improper business methods and illegitimate 
practices. 

To comply with all food laws, both State and National, 
and to co-operate freely with the officials charged 
with their enforcement. 

To be fair with, and always considerate of, our com- 
petitors. 

To endeavor to elevate the standards of the industry in 
which we are engaged. 

To conduct our business so that it will be an asset and 
a credit to the communities in which we operate. 

(Adopted February, 1926.) 


. M. B. SKAGGS, President. 
ALFRED H. BECKMAN, Sec.-Treas. 


THE CALIFORNIA LEAGUE CONGRATULATES 
PRESIDENT CHASE. 


R. ELMER E.CHASE had been President of the 
: Canners League of California, the state associa- 
tion of canners, since 1913; but, owing to his 
elevation to the presidency of the National Canners 
Association, he would not be a candidate again this 
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year. In testimony of his fine service to his state asso- 
ciation, and of the affection in which he is held by all 
canners on the Coast, the Canners League passed the 
following resolution at its recent annual meeting: 

“Whereas, our beloved President, Eimer E. 
Chase, has been called to larger opportunities and 
more important duties in his recent election to the 
presidency of the National Canners Association, 
we of the Canners League of California do hereby 
congratulate him upon this honor, and we do also 
congratulate the National Canners Association 
upon the wisdom of its selection. 

“And, further, in view of the distinguished, 
untiring and long-continued service which Elmer 
Chase has rendered the canning industry of Cali- 
fornia as president of our League, we take the op- 
portunity of this occasion to very sincerely testify 
to the value of his work in the interests of our 
concerns during the many years through which he 
has presided over this organization. We express, 
through this resolution, feebly, our thanks and the 
pleasure of the association with him, and wish 
Elmer Chase every success in his larger work in 
the leadership of the national body.” 

As mentioned in last week’s issue, President Chase 
was presented a handsome gold watch as a permanent 
testimony of his appreciation. 


50 Years of Service to Canners | 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


l Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


Hard Knocks Can’t Make Them Wilt 


H&D “Maximum Strength” Canned 
Goods Shipping Boxes stand up under 
the toughest punishment. Here’s proof. 
This H&D box of 24 full quart cans was tum- 
bled down a flight of concrete stairs and against 
a concrete wall at the bottom—TWICE—without 
damage! Write for free samples and prices of 
these “40% stronger” shipping boxes. 

The Hinde &:Dauch Paper Co. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 
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SAVING SAFETY 


$680,820.00 


is the 1925 insurance saving for Canners 
who have carried their fire insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Thissaving, the largest ever returned, 
is further proof that this plan is con- 
tinuing to furnish the most satisfactory 
insurance for the Canning Industry. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


We manufac- 
ture canning 
machinery 


Liquid and Soup Filler 


Robins-Beckett 
Can Cleaner. 
Pear Corers. . 


Pear Paring 
Machines. 


Write for our general 


catalogue. Open and Closed 
Process Kettles 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore Md. 


Complete Plants Furnished 


PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—2 Colossus Graders, very good condition, 
located in Wisconsin. 
Address Box A-1358 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have to offer, subject to prior sale, an 
assortment of used and reconditioned Tilting and Stationary 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. Write or wire for prices 
on your requirements. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Two Colossus pea graders in good condi- 
tion. One standard size complete with feeder, the other 
one a special size, used for taking out the No. 5 size before 
the peas pass to the standard grader, length over all 16 ft. 
8in. Also one Monitor Sprayer Washer and cleaner. 
Will sell cheap if taken promptly. 

The Cazenovia Canning Co., 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Here is a real bargain. A Monitor Wood 
Frame Style C Blancher, 1925 model, never used, complete 
with variable speed. The first offer of $650.00 cash takes 
it. Absolutely guaranteed new and unused. 

Address Box A-1390 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Apple canning outfit; 2 Coons Parers and 
Corers; one 18 foot steam blancher; one 18 foot steam Ex- 
haust Box; one-half ton Peerless Screw Hoist; one four 
wheel trolley; one steam jacketed copper kettle; two 40x60 
open kettles with steam cross; one 18-20 HP Boiler. _Bar- 
gain prices. 


S. Pickens, Berlin, Maryland. 


FOR SALE— 

Lye Peach Peeler 

Peerless No. 4. gallon Exhauster 

Peach Grader 

Reeves Variable Speed Countershafts 

Burt Boxer 

Knapp Interchangeable Labeller. 

Address Box A-1388 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Machinery—Wanted 


FOR SALE—- 
Knapp Labeling Machine for 2s, 24s, 3s. 
Hydraulic Cider Pressg15 barrel day capacity 
35 gal. copper kettle 
3 Ayars Measure Rotary Tomato Fillers 
7 Boutell Apple Parers 
Can Elevator to unload cans from cars 
Cyclone Pulp Machine 
15 H. P. Horizontal steam Engine 
Robins Scalder and Washer 
Srague 100 Peeler Conveyor 
Address Box A- 1391 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ams No. 98 and No. 128 Closing Machines. 
U. S. Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Boiler, 64 four inch tubes, manufactured 
by Farquhar, York, Pennsylvania. Used in canning factory 
taken over by Government in war times. Has seen very 
little service. Inspection invited. Will be sold cheap con- 
sistent with real value. 

Camp Meade Salvage Co., Camp Meade, Maryland. 
Phone: Laurel 702 


FOR SALE—16’’ bucket sanitary Pea Elevator Conveyor 
for 100 ft. span with Hansen Boot $250.00. 
Fremont Canning Co., Fremont, Mich. 


WANTED—A Filler, preferably Elgin make, suitable for 
filling Jam or Chili Sauce in 8 to 16 ounce bottles. State 
model, condition, and lowest price. 

Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Delaware. 


WANTED— 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
1 Model 7 Corn Silker 
1 Peerless Corn Washer 
Address Box A-1380 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Vats suitable for Kraut or Pickles, also 
shredders and cutters. 


Address Box A-1389 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Second hand or rebuilt green Corn Husker. 
What you to offer ? 


J. N. Hoffman, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Fer Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Portland Market Seed Sweet Corn. Earl- 
liest canning corn grown. Earlier than Bantam. Very 
large ear. High germination. 5c. pound at factory or will 
trade for seed peas. 


Idaho Canning Co., Payette, Idaho. 
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FOR SALE—Pea Seed, 700 bushels Clark’s Winner, 
500 bushels Rogers’ Horsfords, 700 bushels Rogers’ ‘‘K’’. 
All 1925 grown. 

Address Stittville Canning Co., Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—300 bu. Everett B. Clark Alaska Pea 
Seed, 1925 crop. 


Box 146, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Limited quantity of Stowell’s Evergreen 
Seed Corn. Grown especially for seed purposes. Hand 
picked and high germination guaranteed. Price 8 cents per 
pound, f. 0. b. Aberdeen, Maryland. Bags at cost. 

H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have a surplus of Stowell’s Evergreen 
Seed Corn, very high germination test. Price on application 
The Mt. Airy Canning Co., Preston, Md. 


FOR SALE—Seeds, Surprise Peas 11c., Alaskas, Hors- 
fords, Perfections, Green Admirals all at 9¢c., Extra Early 
7c., Stringless Refugee Green Beans 12c., Refugee Wax 12c., 
Full Measure 12c., Weber Wax 12, Narrow grain Evergreen 
Corn Yc., Stowells 8c., Country Gentleman 9c. All high 
germination, crop 1925 our own growing. 

Woodruff Seed Co., 201 Washington St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—The famous Blake-Ellis Early Crosby 
sweet corn seed from the crop of 1925. Big discount in 
price on account of a large surplus. 

Address Edwin H. Blake, Brownfield, Maine 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association “‘INDIANA 
BALTIMORE’”’ Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to pre- 
vious sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O. D. or cash with order. 
This is the seed we have been so successfully growing and 
improving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and has attain- 
ed a wonderful reputation. Nothingis spared that will 
aid in raising the high standard of this Seed. 

Address: Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Seeds, 60.000 bu. Green Admiral Peas 
1925 crop, rogued, handpicked, high germination. Samples 
and prices on oequest. 

Address Box A-1381 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—25,000,000 Greater Baltimore, Stone and 
Red Rock Tomato Plants. Good healthy, stalky kind. 
Free from disease. Send orders now. 
R. C. Hall, Ava, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Early and Stowells Evergreen Seed Corn, 
shelled and on ear. Hand picked. 95% germination. 
Grown from selected ears especially for seed. Bargain price. 

Thomas & Company, Frederick, Md. 


Tomato Plants—For Sale. 


TOMATO PLANTS—We are large growers of Field 
Grown Tomato Plants-Special prices to the Canning Trade. 
Let us figure with you on your requirements. Shipments 
from April 15th. up to June 15th. Shipping capacity- 
Million per day, 

Wholesale Plant Company, Martins Point S. C. and 
Thomasville, Ga. 
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Wanted—Factories 


WANTED — Cannery to handle tomatoes, peppers, 
cucumbers, etc. Farmers anxious to contract at right prices, 
and site will be given to responsible party. Soil and con- 
ditions exceptionally favorable. 

Address W. P. Hickerson, Jr., Cashier, 
First National Bank, Manchester, Tenn. 


WANTED—Modern one line Corn Plant. 
Address Box A-1385 care of The Canning Trade. 


CANNING AND PICKLE FACTORY WANTED - Splendid 
location for canning and pickle factory. Cucumbers, Tom- 
atoes, Berries, Corn, Etc, Grow abundantly. Plenty of 
production assured. Good shipping facilities. Abundance 
of fuel. Will furnish half of necessary capital, or make 
liberal donation outright to right parties. 


Chamber of Commerce, Marceline, Mo. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE-—Strasbaugh’s Quality Corn Plant at Mt. Pleasant, 
Delaware Plant thoroughly equipped, latest improved machinery, 
capacity 6,000 No. 2 cans per hour. 600 to 1000 acres of Corn obtain- 
able per season. Attitude of growers most satisfactory. Thisis one 
of the best located factories on Peninsula, P. R. R. siding, 3 acres, 
ample building to double line plant or equip for Peas, Stringbeans, 
or Tomatoes, Will sell with or without established brands as pre- 
ferred by buyers. Ample water supply, ample day help obtainable 
within i}g miles of plant. If interested let us give you a personal 
inspection and full detail as to a prosperous past record for the plant 
for last ten years. 

H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Opportunity for some one to secure ata 
bargain, three canning factories thoroughly equipped with 
latest improved machinery for packing fruits and vegetables. 
Factories located in best sections of New York State for 
packing the various items handled at each plant. Will sell 
with or without old well-established brands as preferred by 
buyer. Those interested will be given a personal inspection 
of the plants and full details. 

Address Box A-1379 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Chemist for Apple Products, such as Apple Butter, 
Bakers Jelly, Pectin, Cider Syrup, Vinegarin glass and barrels. 
For right man will give interest in business with established firm. 

Address Box B 1375 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED -— High grade quality processor for Fruits, Vegetables, 
Jams, Jellies, Ketchup and Tomato products. Should have some 
knowledge of food chemistry. Give full details, experience, salary, 
etc , in first communication. 

Address Box B-1472, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant [Superintendent for a Pennsylvanis fact- 
ory, packing a general line of vegetables. Must be familiar with 
Canco Machines. Single man preferred. State salary expected and 


experience. 
Sup’t. of Welfare, Bellefont, Pa. 


WANTED—Experienced Catsup Cook. 
Address Box B-1386 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Positions— Wanted 


CROP EXPERT—Experienced in canners’ crops on large scale, 
open for position. Young, married, with A-1 references. Would like 
to confer, confidentially, with canner of quality products. 

Address Box B-1371. care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By competent, reliable Superintendent- 
Processor. Qualified from A to Z in all branches of the canning and 
preserving business. Can give and get results for you. Ready for 
immediate permanent employment can furnish best of references. 

Address Box B-1383 care of The Canning Trade. 


Am open for position as Manager or Superintendent or Builder. 
Have 25 gears experience in canning Fruits and Vegetables. Have 
been the past nine years ina three line Pea and Corn plant, also 
Cacking Beets, Beans and other things. Can take position at once. 
pan build, equip and operate most any sive p'ant. 

Address Box B-1382 care of The Canning Trade. 


Sa'e executive with broad experience in Food line with Canners, 
Brokers and Jobbers open for position where these qualitities will 
be appreciated. Have a clean record and able to handle corres- 
pondence. None but high grade and responsible connection con- 
sidered. References of the highest type Prefer locating in Indiana. 

Address Box B-1378 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Superintenden and Chemist, 12 
years experience in Tomato Products, Soups, Beans, preserves, 
Jams. Would like permanent position with firm packing high grade 
products. Some experiedce in general canning of Fruitsand Veget- 
ables. 

Address Box B-1387 care of The Canning Trade. 


The lady of the house demands 
style. 


Catch her eye with a 
“dressy”’ label -- A Gamse Label. 


BRO 
Lithographers 


BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


$15.30 per M 
21.34 “ “ 
64.08 “ “ 


$ .75 per M 

American Can Co. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1925-1926 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice- President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Imwold 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, 
Lamble, John S. dr., 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O. Langrall. 
Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, H. 
Fleming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
Grecht, Herbert C. Roberts. 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard B. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 
Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. "Myer, Ww. 
EB. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
ool, F. W. 
Harry Imwold, Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, Ww. 
A. Phillips, 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse ebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
ae F. Cole, E. Everett 


Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 


Executive Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel C. John Beeuwkes. 
Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 
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otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 2%.. 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%": 
Green Mammoth, No. ra 
White, Large, No 
Green, Large, No. 2 


eee 


White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%....... 
White, Medium, No. 3% 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. tal 
Tips, White, "Mam » No. 1 sq.. ax 
Tips, ite, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq. 3.55 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq. 3.20 
BAKED BEANSt 
In Sauce, No. 1... 
Plain, No. 2.....- 
In Sauce, No. 
In Sauce, No. 1.55 
BEANS#—Std. 


Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .35 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.10 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2.. .95 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 4.75 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 


Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2...... 00 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2........ -70 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.. 1.25 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10.9.00 
Limas, Soaked, No. wae 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ 


Sliced, No. 10........ 
CARROTS}{ 

Std. Sliced, No. 
Std. Sliced, No. 
Std. Diced, No. 2........ 
Std. Diced, No. 10.........- 4.50 
CORNt 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2.......+--- 80 


Std. Evergreen, No. f.o.b. Co. .75 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .80 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2.... -90 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, Co. -90 


Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.. 1.00 
Std. Crushed, No. .87 
Std Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. .87 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2.........- 1.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2, f.0.b.Co. .95 
HOMINY#¢ 
Standard, Split, No. $........e0. 1.00 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......... 3.25 
MIXED VEGETABLESt 
Standard, No. 2...... 1.00 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt 
Standard'No Out 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 1.60 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.35 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County .1.25 
NO. 3 Bis 9 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. . 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. .8714 
No. 5 Sieve, No 
. J. Std. No. i 
E. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. 1...... 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1. 
PUMPKIN¢ 
1.10 
No. 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§)_ A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
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****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. 


SAU 

Standard, No. -95 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
SPINACH{ 
Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, oO. 
Standard, No. 
SUCCOTASHt 


Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas, 1.20 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).1.40 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 
SWEET 

Standard, No 


10...... 4.50 


Standard, No. coe 1.50 
TOMATOES{ 


Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .80 
Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... 1.10 
10, f.o.b. County.... 3.50 


» No ,» County.. 
= 

t. Std., No. 3, f.o.b. Count: ee 
Ne “10, f.o.b. County. 50 

0 
Std No. f.0.b. ‘County. oo 
Std. No. f.0.b. County. 
Std. No. 2%, f.0.b. County..... ae 
Std. No. 3, f. b. County 
Std. No. 


. 10, f.0.b. County....... 3. 25 
Seconds, No. 

TOMATO PUREE? 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .45 
Std. - 10, Whole Stock....... 3-50 
Std. 1, Trimmings..........42% 
Std. No 10, Trimmings.........3.00 


Canned Fruits 


APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
Maine, No. 
New York, No. 10 


Pa... Ne. 

Ma., NO. 

APRICOTS* 

California Standard, No. 2%.. oe 
California Choice, No. 3.00 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 
BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 3...... 
Standard, No. 10....-- 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved...... 2.00 
Standard, No. 2, 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 


CHERRIES§ 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.. 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 


Red Pitted, No. 2........ 00 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s.........0. - Out 
California Standard ere Out 
California Choice, No. 2%...... .... 
California Fancy, No. 2%....... 
GOOSEBERRIESS§ 

Standard, No. 5.50 

PEACHES* 

California Std., No. 2%, 
California Choice, No. 2 . C.. 3.60 


E 
Petra Sliced Yellow, No. 
Standard White, No. 2.........- 


Fancy, No. 2 
ACHES# 


Seconds, White, No. 2.........-. Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. Out 
Standards, White, No. 8........ Out 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. 8..... @ut 


Extra Standard Yellow, Ne. 2.00 


ott 
. Std., No, 2, 2, f.0.b. ‘County. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. 
Extra Standard No. 3.. 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... 1.30 
Seconds, Yellow, Mo. 1.35 


es, Unpeeled, "No. 
Pies, Peeled, me. Out 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10 Out 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10............ Out 


PEARS#+ 


Hawail’ Sliced, Sta. No 2..... 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra, 1 
Hawaii, Grated, 
Shredded, Syrup, 
stern e, ier, No. 10... 
Porto Rico, No. 1 
RASPBERRIES§ 


Black, Water, a 2 
Red, Water, No. 2 
Black, Syrup, No. 2. 
Red, Syrup, No. 2... 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 


Extra — Syrup, No. 2.. Out 


Preserved 
Extra, Preserved, 
Standard, No. 


RE 


Standard, Weiter No. 


Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE®*# 


Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 


1.60 
LOBSTER* 


OYSTERS* 
Standards, 
Standards, 
Standards, 
Standards, 10 oz. .. 


SALMON* 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 3.75 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. %. 

Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 

Cohoe, Flat, No. 1.... 


Columbia, Flat, 
Columbia, Flat, No. 


SHRIMP* 


% 
Oil, Decorated.......... 
¥% Tomato, Carton 
¥, Mustard, Keyless ............ 5.00 


Oval, No. 1 


TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 
California, 4s 


California, 4s, Blue Fin........ 11.00 
California, 1s, Blue Fin............. 
Califernia, 3 

California, s, 8 
Califernia © F Yellow. 
@alifornfa 


N.Y. 
1 


a 
oo 
oo 


mu ON. Y. 
1.10 
i240 1.50 
4.50 
1,30 
3.00 Out 
2.95 1.60 8.00 
3.00 1.65 
5. econds, No. 2, 
3.20 Extra Stds., No. 2 in 
3.40 1.30 Standards, No. 3 in 
10 Bahama Sliced, Extra, 
85 Bahama, Grated, No 
1.10 Bahama, Sliced, Ex Sta No 
Gat Bahama Grated, Ex. Std.) No. 
4.40 2.15 
.95 1.75 
4.75 2.05 
1.10 wane Out 
5.35 10.50 
1.15 11.50 
2.15 
.60 
out Out Out 
Out Out Out 
BEETS+ 1.22% 
5-30 
1.10 52% 
4.35 3.40 
4.60 
1.10 1.40 
3.60 1.60 
1.79 
115 
2.50 | 
1.10 3.10 2.40 : 
Out 
1.65 3.70 
1.20 ee 2.00 
3.75 9.00 2.95 
4.00 
1.10 2.25 
5.25 2.95 
1.20 Dry, No. 1 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
1.95 2.40 F. O. B., ’25 pack. Ba) 
. 
1.50 
Out 
1.40 §.75 % Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.75 ai 
California, % per 
2.45 
Out California, 18 17.00 
1.60 7.50 
Qut 14.00 
1.20 Out 13-00 
@ut 7.25 
1.35 13.75 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 22, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


More Tomato Canners Sold Out Than Generally Supposed— 
Higher Prices Might Easily Develop—Buyers Disregard- 


ing All Futures, Except Their Regular Special Buy- 
ing—Canners Cutting Future Prices to Get 
Business—California Canning Spinach 
and Asparagus. 


ANY SOLD OUT —-Under the title “The Condition of the 
Spot Tomato Market as We See It,” A. W. Sisk & Co., 
Preston, Md., under date of March 16th, sent out the fol- 

lowing circular letter: 


“Owing to the abundant supply of canned tomatoes 
that has been on the market since last September, we 
have had more offerings than orders, with the result 
that we had not made a thorough canvass of our pack- 
ers to secure confirmations; therefore, had to a certain 
extent lost contact with the spot holders as to the 
quantity available for the trade. 

This condition of more sellers than buyers seems 
to be righting itself; and, owing to the very heavy buy- 
ing during the past three weeks, we found it necessary 
to seek a supply. 

When calling on our packers to place orders, we 
found a condition ‘that was surprising to us. Out of 
about 200 canners solicited, we found less than 25 per 
cent of last year’s pack of tomatoes on hand. Over 100 
canners were closed out of stock entirely. Many of the 
packers have from one to five thousand cases on hand, 
others have larger quantities, but the large holders are 
not sellers, and, almost to a packer, declare that they 
will not sell their stock at a price below replacement 
cost for 1926. Their argument is good. Why sell today 
below cost and then open the plant for the 1926 season 
and repeat the below-cost process? Tomatoes cannot 
be packed during 1926 for less than 70c to 75¢ per 
dozen for the No. 2 size. 

One cannot appreciate what the publicity received 
by canned tomatoes due to low prices has accomplished 
towards distribution until records have been compared. 
A comparison of our records discloses in actual figures 
an increase in distribution for 1925 over the year 1924 
of over 331% per cent, and during the first two months of 
1926 an increase over the same period of 1925 of over 
126 per cent. These increases are far beyond the pro- 
portionate increase in the 1925 pack. 

Arkansas, Missouri 2nd Indiana are reported as 
having heavy stocks on hand, but these markets have 
no doubt received the same buying attention from their 
respective territories as has the Fast; and, if they are 
heavier holders, certainly they will not be competitive 
in the Fastern market until our prices make a very 
substantial increase. 

A summary of the tomato situation discloses a rec- 
ord for distribution that is beyond the proportionate 


increase in the 1925 pack and a market today below 

reproduction costs; a condition that must correct itself 

before a new season, or the result will be a very light 
pack for 1926. These are two very strong factors that 
should create confidence in the purchase of this worthy 
food product. 

Attempts to forecast the trend of the market are 

not made from this office, but we do attempt to give 

true conditions, so that the individual buyer may have 

reliable information on which to base his decision. 

We quote f. o. b. Maryland and Delaware factories 
the spot tomato market as follows: 

No. 1 standard tomatoes, 47%4c to 50c. 

No. 2 standard tomatoes, 70c. 

No. 3 standard tomatoes, $1.05. 

No. 10 standard tomatoes, $3.25.” 

This bears out what we have repeatedly said: the steady 
selling of tomatoes is draining the supply more rapidly than 
even the operators realize. The tomato market never reacts 
from a depression until the great bulk of the canners have sold 
out. Or, in other words, tomatoes always advance after the 
canners have parted with their holdings—and cannot profit by 
the higher prices. 

Prices on future tomatoes have been named by a great many, 
if not by all, and they range from 2%%c to 10c per dozen above 
spot prices. The result is that buyers just look at them and 
smile. If we can take the word of the market generally, there 
is “nothing doing in future buying of tomatoes.” And yet these 
wise buyers may find the smile on the other side of their faces, 
if the spot supplies of tomatoes are as low as it now seems. 
the present consumption keeps up, instead of having 1925 toma- 
toes to supply 1926’s wants, there may be an actual shortage, 
and there certainly will be a shortage of the better grades. The 
time for laughing has just about passed, and tutures ought to 
become more attractive. 

Down in Virginia, in Westmoreland county, the local papers 
treat the question of tomato growing during 1926 in this way— 
and if the buyers can find any solace in this they are “good 
finders’’: 

“It is daily in evidence here that our tomato grow- 

ers last season were so sadly disappointed, and got so. 

many dollars less than they expected that it will be 

years before they rent any more land to grow tomatoes. 

I think it much better to plow your land and smooth it 

up and grow, and cut crab grass for hay than to grow 

tomatoes at 15 cents a basket.” 


HE MARKET —The flurry in tomato selling seems to have 
passed, and with it the cause—pressure for money to meet 
maturing obligations. It is now said what tomatoes are 

in canners’ hands are well held, and that it will take better prices 
to —_ them. There is a fair amount of business passing, but 
only Tair. 

All spot canned foods are quiet and the market generally 
weak. The buyers feel convinced that they will always be able 
to get all the staples they want at low prices, and because money 
has tightened up somewhat, they are not investing. 

In futures of all kinds the buyers are even more careful. 
Only the regular yearly business of a special nature is being 
placed. As a result some canners are weakening, and we hear 
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of cuts in prices, on futures, to what look like below-cost prices. 
That is serious when standard peas are quoted for spots at 80c, 
and the jobber says he will not pay more for futures than he has 
to pay for spots. 

The brave figures put cut by the corn canners of standard 
Evergreen at 95c, extra standard at $1.05, with fancy Country 
Gentleman at $1.25, have had a hard time holding their own in 
the face of lower prices for the same goods in spots, and all 
canners have not held to these prices. With fancy Shoepeg sel!- 
ing, for spots, at $1.05 to $1.10, it is hard to make the jobber 
see $1.25 for futures. And a good many of the canners have 
weakened, everywhere. 

On the other hand, some markets report a very fair amount 
of trading, better than it has been for some months. And this 
trading takes in the whole line of canned foods. The one set 
that does not weary of handing out canned foods at their low 
ruling prices, and thereby giving the consumers the advantage 
of them, is the chain stores. The chain stores are doing more 
than their full share to clean out all holdings before next can- 
ning season comes around. 

California has begun its spinach canning, and is doing some- 
thing in canning asparagus. The weather there has been ideal 
for the development of these two crops, as also for fruits and 
other crops. East of California, however, almost the entire 
country has been held in the grip of winter. It has been the 
longest, hardest seige of cold weather that the country has ex- 
perienced in many years. Not severely cold, but keeping around 
20 to 30 degrees above zero, just enough to keep the frost in the 
ground, and add a little more to it daily. 

Summed up, it looks like the jobbers cannot be moved to 
buy future canned foods of any kind, in their normal manner, as 
they feel sure that there is no hurry and that all the goods they 
may want will be easily bought when they want them. And 
what is true of futures, is true to a greater degree of spots— 
they know the goods are there, and can be gotten as wanted. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,”’ 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


The Chronic Bears May Get a Drubbing—Prices on Future To- 
matoes—Buyers Merely Looking On—Future Peas Dull— 
Standard Corn Easier—The Salmon Advertising— 
Fruits Practically Cleaned Up—Sardines 
Sell Better—Notes. 

New York, March 18, 1926. 


-4 HE SITUATION—Distributors have been in the market for 
[ canned foods in larger volume during the past week, and 
material progress has been made in cutting down the sur- 
plus holdings at the canneries. The general opinion in trade 
circles appears to be that current quotations on corn, peas and 
tematoes are materially under those which may logically be ex- 
pected at the start of the 1926 canning season, although some 
buyers are of the belief that the heavy carry-over from last year 
will make for easy markets on new packs. However, canners 
would obviously prefer to hold over their surplus stocks of 1925 
packs at advanced levels to operating on new crop below pack- 
ing cost and continue the market at current levels, so it is evi- 
dent that the buyers holding the latter view mentioned are suf- 
fering from a chronic attack of bearishness, which, by the way, 
is by no means a strange nor rare ailment among canned foods 
buyers. 

Future Southern Tomatoes—Some Southern packers have 
heen offering future tomatoes. now dignified by the classification 
“packed to order,” at the following prices: 1s, 50c; 2s, 77%c; 
$1.1214; 3s, $1.1742; 10s, $3.50. Canners offering futures 
at present are receiving the admiration of the remainder of the 
trade for their excessive optimism, but are attracting little in 
the way of firm basis. With spot quotations under the prices 
asked on futures, it is obvious that little actual demand 1aay be 
looked for. For prompt shipment, standards are quotable as 
follows: 1s, 50c; 2s, 70c: 3s, $1.07%4, and 10s. $3.25, all per 
dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. The chain stores continue to feature 
iomatoes in their advertising and are making considerable pro- 
’ress in cutting down surplus stocks. The chain stores have 
demonstrated that large quantities of canned tomatoes may be 
passed along into consuming channels at low prices. 

Reform Pea Labeling—Sub-standard peas, which were 
packed in such large quantities in Wisconsin last season, and 
which have exerted such a demoralizing effect upon the mar‘et 
ever since the start of the season, will be forced to come onto the 
market under their proper colors henceforth. The Wisconsin 
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State Department of Markets has issued a ruling providing that 
on and after June 15 all sub-standard peas, canned, must be 
plainly labeled in letters at least one-quarter of an inch high as 
follows: ‘“Sub-standard, poor quality.” This ruling will put 
an end to the custom of dumping everything under the grade of 
extra standards upon the market as “standards,” and will pro- 
tect the canners of full-quality standards who have been forced 
to sell this grade in competition with seconds and “thirds” dur- 
ing past seasons. 

Future Peas Dull—Although many of the Wisconsin packers 
have announced opening prices on future peas there has been 
comparatively little business placed as yet. The private-label 
jobbers, in most instances, have covered themselves on their 
early season requirements, but have shown little interest in buy- 
ing in larger quantities. Prices quoted by the Wisconsin packers 
have been previously outlined in these columns. New pack New 
York peas are quoted out this week as follows: No. 2 tins, early 
June, $1.25; sweet wrinkled, $1.25; garden sweet, $1.45; tele- 
phone, $1.65; fancy tiny sweet wrinkled, $2.05; extra sifted 
sweet wrinkled, $1.80, for 3 sieve. Maryland and Delaware pack- 
ers are reported offering futures based on $1.05 per dozen for 
No. 4 standard Alaskas, but with little buying interest displayed. 

Standard Corn Easier—Maryland canners are reported to be 
offering standard corn for prompt shipment down to 85c per 
dozen, with buyers endeavoring to shade this price when placing 
orders for stocks in fairly liberal quantities. No. 1s have been 
coming in for more attention at 75c per dozen and up. It is ex- 
pected that Southern packers will not operate on as large a scale 
this season as was the case in 1925. Western packers are offer- 
ing future standards at about 95c per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 
Prices have been named on fancy corn by many of the Western 
packers, but with indifferent demand as yet. 

Salmon Breaks Into Print—New York newspapers during 
the past week have been carrying full-page advertisements, fea- 
turing canned salmon. The campaign is sponsored and financed 
by a co-operative body of the packers, and is understood to be 
now under way in about thirty of the largest cities in the coun- 
try. Some improvement in the retail demand is reported as a 
result of this publicity. The Coast market has been rather un- 
eventful during the week. Canners generally have maintained 
chums at the advanced price of $1.25 per dozen, with pinks hold- 
ing at $1.50. Reds have been coming in for a little more atten- 
tion, packers asking $3.50 per dozen, and buyers seeking to lo- 


_ eate stocks on the Coast around $3.35 to $3.40 per dozen. 


Canned Fruits—With the 1925 pack of California canned 
fruits practically all cleared out of packers’ hands it is expected 
that the packs during the current year will be heavy. The 
maiket outlook has been strengthened by the appearance of nu- 
merous export orders in the California market. Canners have 
been asked to book business at firm prices, and it is understood 
that this has been done on one or two items in several cases. 
Generally, however, the packers are offering only s. a. p. con- 
tracts. 

Sardines Sell Better—Maine sardines have been meeting 
with a broader demand. The Lenten season has stimulated con- . 
sumption somewhat, and low prices named by the chain stores 
have aided in keeping the movement into consuming channels 
at large volume. Most of the jobbers stocked up on their spring 
needs before the latest price increase went into effect. The ;:ack- 
ing season opens by law next month, and it is expected that 
many of the canners will be down to bare floors by that time. 
This, in conjunction with the possibility of a merger taking in 
several of the larger factors, has made from a strong market 
outlook. 

Packers Offer Pears—California canners appear to be 
cleaned up on all fruits with the exception of Bartlett pears 
and a few peaches. Pears are apparently still in fair supply, 
offerings being reported for prompt shipment on the basis of 
$2.75 for standard 2%s and $3.15 for choice, with 2s offering at 
$225 for choice and 10s holding at $8.75 per dozen for stand- 
ards, all f. 0. b. California cannery. Some peaches are reported 
available at $2.10 for standard 2%s clings, with clices available 
at about the same price. 

No. 10 Apples Firmer—A stronger market has developed for 
gallon apples, and buyers are picking up stocks wherever needed 
to round out holdings. New York packers offer standards at 
$3.50, with Michigan standards quotable at $3.40, and Maine 
pack at $3.35 per dozen, all f. o. b. cannery. Solid pack fancy 
Northwesterns are quoted at $4.50 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 

Trade Items—Col. Wm. R. Roach, prominent packer of 
“Hart Brand” canned food products, was here from Michigan 
during the week, stopping with North & Dalzell, his brokers. 

E. B. MeGovern, of McGovern & McGovern, Seattle, was 
visiting along Hudson Street. 
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D. E. Hickey, of the Small & Hall Corporation,-Seattle, was 
in the market this week. 

Frank Visscher, of the Lyndonville, New York, Canning 
Company, was on the street this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Quiet—Some Good Sales of Corn—Buyers Indifferent 
- to Canned Peas—Tomatoes Neglected—Spring Weather 
Hoped For—Some Notes of Happenings 

in the Industry. 
Chicago, March 18th, 1926. 

UIET—The market is generally quiet, but some of the 
O larger buyers are taking advantage of some very low 

prices that are being made and which are referred to 
under the heading of the various articles. The weather con- 
tinues rainy and snowy, irregular weather as to the shipment 
of canned foods. It always is at this time of the year, and keeps 
the wholesale grocery shipping departments guessing as to 
whether it is or is not going to freeze over night. 

Some important sales of canned corn have been made dur- 
ing the past week on standard and extra standard Golden Ban- 
tam corn at low prices, and some few blocks of fancy Country 
Gentleman canned corn have changed hands at $1.20 f. o. b. can- 
neries, the sales being made from Indiana, Iowa and Illinois. 

Canned apples are selling slowly for spot goods, fancy qual- 
ity, New York pack, but futures in canned apples are asleep. 

It is reported that future canned peas are very indifferently 
considered by the buyers, and that the interest in spot peas is 
quieter than last week. 5 

Canned tomatoes are apparently without the services of 
either beosters or buyers, and catsup, puree and pulp are almost 
unsalable, as buyers are being constantly driven out of the mar- 
ket by the importunity of sellers who all seemingly want to sell 
at the same time. k 

The long-continued spell of wet and cold weather is said to 
be closing in some parts of the Central West, and the first day 
of spring will be with us the first day of next week. March 
came in this year like a lion and has been roaring and howling 
ever since. Maybe it will go out like a lamb, and when it does 
go out it may stay out. 

A cannery has been organized and capitalized in Rush 
county, Indiana, for $40,000 paid in, and $10,000 preferred 
stock. The forty thousand is all common stock. 

A new cannery is being constructed at Dyersburg, Tennes- 
see, of which the details are not given. 

New canneries are being projected and promoted at Dan- 
ville and at Junction City, Ky. Pledges of acreage production 
have already been made with the growers. 

The destruction of the Summitville Canning Company, at 
that point in Indiana, occasioned one of the heaviest fire losses 
in the canning line had for many years. It is stated that the 
cannery will be rebuilt in time for the tomato canning season. 

The Illinois Packing Company, at Hoopeston, IIl., is one of 
the largest and one of the best in the Central West. The capi- 
tal stock of the company was increased to half a million dol- 
lars, all paid, at the last directors’ meeting. 

The Vienna (Mo.) cannery has notified their contracting 
growers that they will pay $11 for raw stock tomatoes for the 
season of 1926. 

Stokeley Bros., canners of Newport, Tenn., have purchased 
1,000 acres of land near Tellico Plains, Tenn., and will begin the 
erection of a $125,000 cannery thereon to be ready for operation 
in time for the 1926 season. 

A tomato cannery is to be built at Clay City, Ky. Consid- 
erable acreage has been already contracted with th2 growers. 

A cannery will be erected at Cissna Park, near Peoria, JIl., 
by Switzer Brothers, of Peoria; H. H. Richards, of Hoopeston, 
and other responsible parties. 

The Pentwater (Michigan) cannery, operated in 1925 by 
Sears & Nichols Co., will not be operated in 1926. It canned 
one hundred thousand cases in 1925. The closing down will be 
only for the 1926 season. 

The Coy (Missouri) cannery will operate to full capacity 
on canned tomatoes this (1926) season, and will pay their grow- 
ers $11 for tomatoes per ton delivered at the cannery. 

The Carlisle (Ky.) Cannery has contracted sufficient tomato 
peosee to justify 1926 operation, as to which there was some 

oubt. 

Hon. Robert Roulston, vice-president of the Durand-McNeil- 
Horner Co., of Chicago, is expected to return about April 1st 
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from a tour of the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. Mr. Roulston is in 
charge of the canned foods department of the big grocery house 
which he is connected with, and is considered one of the ablest 
wholesale grocers and canned food specialists in the United 
States. He will doubtless have some interesting information 
about Coast conditions on his arrival in Chicago. 

_ The Kentucky Canning Company is installing a tomato can- 
ning plant at Paris, Bourbon county, and has contracted with the 
growers for acreage. 

The Food and Drug Department of Missouri is arranging 
to establish an inspection service for the canneries of that State. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Canning Spinach—Warm Weather Brought On the Crop— 
Limited Acreage This Year—Busy on Asparagus Also— 
Despite Low Prices by Canners to Growers and by Can- 
ners on the Finished Product, Sales are Disappoint- 
ing—Pear Prices Unsettled — Opening Prices 
on Figs—Protest Increased Freight Rates—- 

Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, March 18, 1926. 


ACKING SPINACH—The packing of spinach is under way 
P and will soon be at its height, as the season is a compar- 

atively short one and the warm weather of late has broughe 
on the crop with a rush. A little rain would be of great value, 
but a good crop is assured even should spring rains be delayed. 
A limited acreage was planted, so that an unusually heavy pack 
seems out of the question, and for this reason the market is 
being well maintained, despite the fact that there is a hold-over 
from last season. Here and there sales are reported at less 
than opening prices, but most of the business done is being 
booked on the basis of $1.00 for No. 1s, $1.15 for No. 2s and 
No. 2%s and $4.60 for No. 10s. 

Asparagus—Operations have been commenced on asparagus, 
but so far these are on a limited scale only and are chiefly for 
the purpose of getting plants in running order. Within a couple 
of weeks, however, canneries will be in full swing on this vege- 
table. While some packers report a_ satisfactory volume of 
business at opening prices, others are disappointed with the 
showing made so far. They point out the fact that prices can- 
not very well be lower, since growers are being paid a price 
that represents but little profit. In fact, many growers would 
have to retire from business if their entire crop was marketed 
at 34c a pound, the prices paid by most canners. The forth- 
coming advertising campaign on asparagus is expected to assist 
materially in moving the pack and any carry-over that may be 
on hand, but this will not be launched until mid-summer. Buy- 
ers simply do not care to make heavy purchases until the time 
approaches when the goods will be needed. This tendency is 
strongly noted in the general mercantile field and it is not sur- 
prising that it should be felt in the canned foods trade. 

Pears—The market situation on California canned pears, 
while not serious, lacks much of being to the liking of growers 
and packers. A large pack was made last year and at the same 
time high opening prices were named, owing to the high prices 
demanded by growers for fruit. The result has been that pears 
have moved more slowly than other fruits and a considerable 
carry-over is in the hands of canners. Prices vary considerable 
with different._canners and some are making substantial conces- 
sions to move stocks. Choice No. 24s are to be had at $2.75, 
while standards are available in quantities at $2.50. All inter- 
ests agree that unless the 1925 pack can be cleaned up before 
the new pack is available the market for the 1926 crop is likely 
to be, depressed. President Frank T. Swett, of the California 
Pear Growers’ Association, recently directed the attention of 
members to the fact that the California pack last year amounted 
to 2,300,000, or 600,000 cases more than ever before. The Ore- 
gon and Washingten pack was 1,200.000 cases, or 400,000 cases 
ahead of 1924. The total Coast pack for 1925 was 56 per cent 
ahead of that of the previous year. The normal increase in 
tonnage in California promises to be about 12,000 tons a year 
for some time, while that of Washington will amount to 5,000 
tons and Oregon 2,000 tons. It is obviously quite necessary that 
more buvers be secured for more pears. ‘The present bearing 
acreage in California is about 30,000 acres, while an additional 
30,000 acres will come into bearing this year and a similar acre- 
age in 1928, tripling the acreage in a very short period of time. 

Figs—Opening prices on the 1926 pack of figs has been 
named by the Kings County Packing Company, whose headquar- 
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ters are at Armona, Cal. For Kadotas the prices are $1.87% 
for No. 1, $3.45 for No. 2%s and from $11.40 to $14.15 for No. 
10s, depending on the size of the figs in the container. Cali- 
myrnas are quoted at $1.60 for choice No. 1s, $1.80 for fancy 
No. 1s, $2.75 for choice No. 2%s, $3.30 for fancy No. 2%s, with 
the No. 10 size running the range from $8.75 to $11.50, according 
to grade and the size of the figs. In connection with the canned 
fig industry, it is interesting to note that the California Peach 
and Fig Growers’ Association, which has canned figs for several 
seasons, has retired from this branch of the business. At the 
time it commenced this work it was announced that its efforts 
would be largely along experimental lines and to interest can- 
ners in the possibilities of fig canning. Now that these efforts 
have met with success, it is leaving the canning field to estab- 
lished canners. 


Protest Increased Freight Rates—The increase in freight 
rates on canned foods, dried fruits and similar lines, scheduled 
to go into effect April 1 on lines operating between Pacific Coast 
ports of the United Kingdom and the Continent, has brought 
forth a formal protest from the Canners’ League of California. 
This protest sets forth that the increzses <re exorbitant, that 
they go above the former peak rate and that they will tend to 
make it more difficult to develop foreign markets for California 
products. 
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Agricultural leaders of California, canners and livestock 
interests gathered at a conference held at the Ferry Building, 
San Francisco, March 10, to act on plans for the protection of 
the State’s agricultural interests from insect pests entering 
from other States. Recently the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that one State may not quarantine against another State 
in affairs over which the Federal Government claims authority. 
The decision was on an Oregon case, but applies equally well to 
the country in general, leading California fruit and stock men 
to set about at once to find a remedy. A bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress to enable one State to bar discased or in- 
fected agricultural products from another, and at the recent 
meeting at San Francisco it was decided to send a representa- 
tive of the California State Department of Agriculture to Wash- 
ington to work in the interests of the protective measure. 

A record pack of sardines at Monterey, Cal., is promised for 
the season, despite the fact that, the industry was tied up by a 
strike in December. The catch up to the first of March amounted 
to 65,200 tons, as compared with a total of 75,000 tons for the 
previous season. The season lasts until about the end of March. 

The H. J. Heinz Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased 
property at Berkeley, Cal., and is preparing to erect the first 
unit of a large canning plant this year. The Berkeley City 
Council has voted an ordinance closing a street to give the firm 
the use of two blocks. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


National Association Reported Still in Conciliatory Mood Regarding Possible Combin- 
ation with American—Problems of the Retail Grocer Coming in For A Greater 
Share of the Jobbers’ Interest and Attention—Co-operative Ad. Campaign 
of Retailailers and ‘‘Phone for Food’’ Campaign Boosting Cause of 
Independent Service Retailers. 


HE ASSOCIATION MERGER—Although the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association recently abruptly broke 
off the negotiations looking to the amalgamation of the 

American and National Wholesale Grocers’ Associations into 
one large representative association, it now appears that senti- 
ment in the trade is still strongly in favor of the action, and 
that the subject is by no means “dead” yet. The National’s spe- 
cial conference committee which had been negotiating with the 
American has not been dissolved. Carl H. Schlapp, of St. Louis, 
is chairman of this committee. Just what caused the severance 
of negotiations is not yet clear, although it would appear from 
the outside that a clash of temperaments was at the bottom. of 
the difficulty. The entire subject, however, affecting as it does 
the welfare of the entire wholesale grocery industry, is too big 
to suffer from personalities, and ultimately the two organizations 
must get together, and such a consummation can only be arrived 
at through mutual recognition of the problems of the other, and 
a give-and-take spirit. In the meantime, the trade continues to 
be represented by two associations, each with a strong member- 
ship, and each in many respects duplicating the work of the 
other. Indeed, in many instances, there are duplications in mem- 
bership, which in effect means that the jobbers belonging to both 
organizations are paying twice for the same service, and not get- 
ting, probably, as thorough a service as they would get from 
one representative body taking in the entire country. Fortu- 
nately, on such vital matters as the consent decree, the two 
associations have stood together, but in other trade problems 
the menace arising from a divergence of views is such as_ to 
seriously menace the welfare of the industry as a whole. Sober 
reconsideration of the entire subject on the part of both associa- 
tions would appear to be in order. 

The Retailer’; Penny—The psychology of the pricing of 
canned foods at retail at odd figures, conveying the idea that 
they are being sold at “bargain” prices, has been illustrated by 
the phenomenal success which the chain stores have had in sell- 
Ing canned foods at a small margin, but in large volume. S. C. 
Whitenack, of Tunis, Payne & Whitenack, jobbers of Lexington, 
Ky., has written interestingly on this subject in a letter to J. H. 
McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, discussing the retailer grocers’ problems. “This is an 
age of advertising,’ Mr. Whitenack comments, “ and in my 
judgment the retail merchant should hook up with advertising 


in every way that he can. Methods of merchandising have 
changed very rapidly during the past few years. Some years 
ago the wholesaler as well as the retailer bought and sold most 
everything handled from a standpoint of whether or not the item 
could be retailed at 5 cents, 10 cents, 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents, 
30 cents or 35 cents. This policy sometimes resulted in the 
wholesaler and retailer handling some items on too narrow a 
margin of profit, while on others the margin might have been 
too wide. For instance, a can of corn or tomatoes would be sold 
to the retailer at $1 per dozen. It perhaps cost the wholesaler 
90 cents, which leaves him a mighty thin margin of profit. Ten 
cents is too little for the retailer to sell it for, while 15 cents is 
too much. Twelve cents would probably show him a fair mar- 
gin of profit. We make this comparison in order to qualify on 
the next paragraph of this letter. We believe if the retail grocer 
would put a fair margin of profit on every item sold and let the 
price fall where it may, 4 cents, 6 cents, 7 cents, 8 cents, 9 
cents, 12 cents, etc., he could in many cases supply the public on 
a more equitable basis and at the same time make a satisfactory 
margin of profit on his sale. In other words, the price should 
conform to the value of the item and not the item conform to an 
imaginary price which he has been accustomed to get. I have 
noticed our friends who advertise extensively seldom use the 
5, 10, 15 or 25 cents price. It is generally 7, 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 
19, 24, 2742 cents, etc. The psychology of the thing is this: an 
item priced to sell at 18 cents or 19 cents conveys the idea that 
it had been selling or might have sold for 20 cents, and we be- 
lieve this’ will hold true on all odd-cents prices. Retail grocers 
in some sections may use this system now, but if they are being 
used very extensively, the writer does not know it. Price tags, 
removable and permanent, can be secured and might be used to 
good advantage. A system of this kind would at least cause the 
retail merchant to pay more attention to quality, to the per- 
centage of profit he should make, and to his cost of operation.” 
The Jobbers’ Biggest Stockholder—The above and numerous 
other recent developments in grocery trade circles, indicate that 
the wholesale grocers are awakening to a belated recognition of 
the fact that the welfare of the retail grocer and that of the job- 
ber goes hand in hand. J. H. McLaurin, president of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association, passing on the letter repro- 
duced above to the trade, says: “We may theorize all we please 
about the wholesale grocery business and we may invoke the aid 
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of the best economists in the country. We may analyze care- 
fully the figures of statisticians and we may apply for the help 
of the ‘business doctor,’ the man who comes in to study our or- 
ganization and tell us where it is top-heavy and undertakes to 
systematize it for us. All of these things are good up to a cer- 
tain point, but after these efforts have been applied to your busi- 
ness, suppose you sit down at your own desk and ask yourself 
this one vital question: To what extent does the success of my 
business depend upon the success of the retail grocer? Every- 
one of the 4,000 wholesale grocers in the United States will make 
the same response to that question, and having made it, it at 
once becomes clearly apparent to each one of us that if the inde- 
pendent retail grocer is to make a success of his business and 
successfully compete with the chain stores, that success will be 
made because of the close co-operation and assistance he receives 
from the wholesale grocer. The fact of the matter is that to 
an alarming extent the wholesale grocer regards the retail gro- 
cer merely as some one from whom to receive orders for goods 
and from whom to collect an account when it becomes due. We 
sell him the goods and leave him to drift until pay day, and then 
we request him, and properly so, to pay his bill. What about 
the lapse of time between the day you sold him the bill of goods 
and the day you asked him to pay the bill? What did you do 
during those days to assist him to conduct his business more 
intelligently and successfully? To what extent did your office 
contribute to his ability to sell the goods at a profit and place 
himself in readiness for pay day? Are your salesmen merely 
order-takers, and not business-builders ?” 

The Question Solved—Many wholesale grocers have already 
asked themselves the question propounded by Mr. MeLaurin, and 
are actively engaged in attending to the welfare of their own 
business through aiding their retail customers in building up 
theirs. The educational committee of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association has been busy on this problem for more 
than a year past, and concrete evidence of its sucess has come 
from the “phone for food” campaign in many parts of the coun- 
try and the launching of a successful retailer-co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign in Chicago, and the planning of similar 
campaigns in other parts of the country. Today, in the Hast, 
at least, the “phone for food” slogan is a famiiiar sign, and iis 
influence has already been felt in improved conditions in reiail 
grocers’ markets. As the retailers line up with this campaign 
their attention is naturally directed to other business-building 
ideas, and they are becoming better merchants week by week. 
Of course, there are some of the old mossbacks in the retail 
grocery trade who “never did fall for these new-fangled notiotis 
and never will.” Time and the law of economics will take care 
of these barnacles. In the meantime, the independent grocers 
who realize thet changing conditions demand changed methods 
of doing business are forging ahead rapidly. In the eastern 
part of the country many of the new-day wholesate grocers have 
gone into the camp of the “enemy,” the chain stores, to learn 
their trade. Many have entered the service of the chains as 
branch managers, and have learned for themselves the business- 
building methods of the large organizations, and have likewise 
made mental notes on the weak parts of the chain store struc- 
ture. With this education behind them, they have entered busi- 
ness for themselves as retail grocers and have prospered, and 
will continue to prosper, if given anything like an even break 
by the jobbers. These new-day independent grocers are pre- 
pared to carry their share of the burden, ana only ask of the 
wholesale grocers that they in turn conduct their business in 
such fashion that they are able to pass along to the retailers 
merchandise at a price which will enable them to give the chains 
“a run for their money.” In the meantime, the centers of pop- 
ulation, where the competition of the chains is keenest, are 
growing so rapidly that there is a field for both, and the inde- 
pendent retailers are able to firmly entrench themselves as “na- 
borhood stores.” 


WISCONSIN TO HAVE NEW LABEL REGULA- 
TIONS FOR PEAS 


T a Special Meeting of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association held in Milwaukee March Ist, a reso- 
lution was passed requesting the Wisconsin De- 

partment of Markets to formulate an Order requiring 
the labeling of sub-standard quality peas with the 
words “Sub-Standard—Poor Quality.” 

A public hearing was held by the Department of 
Markets at Milwaukee this same day at which testi- 
mony was submitted regarding the advisability and 
desirability of such an order. At this time the De- 


“INVINCIBLE” 


“INVINCIBLE” CORN HUSKER 
“It’s A Great Machine” 


during the past season 


Its Work Surprised 
Everybody 


The Howes Co., new owners of the Invincible 
business, in their determination to make this Husker 
the finest machine of its kind, set themselves the 
task of making it stronger, simpler and absolutely 
dependable. _It cost a lot to do this, but the grati- 
fying results achieved fully warranted the time and 
money spent. 


We advise your ordering early 


to prevent disappointment. 


May we send you our catalog ? 


S. HOWES CO., INC. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book > ae misao | 

on hand for quick, ready reference. enMpcere | 
It may be the means of saving you many dollars in fee soe : 
Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


~ 
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partment of Markets also submitted a skeleton of a 
tentative General Order. The first part of the order is, 
of course, formal and quotes the authority under which 
the Order will be issued. The substance of the order 
is divided into two parts; first, the definitions and then 
the markings. 

Under “Definitions” is incorporated the complete 
definitions adopted by the Pea Section and approved 
by the Board of Directors of the National Canners 
Association. Sub-standard peas, under these defini- 
tions, are in reality defined only by a process of elim- 
ination—peas that lack in some other respects the 
qualifications of the higher qualities. It is realized by 
both the Wisconsin Department of Markets and Wis- 
consin Canners that this definition of Sub-standard 
Peas is entirely too indefinite and to correct this a 
Definitions Committee has been appointed by the can- 
ners to formulate a direct definition of this quality. 
When such definition is finally arrived at, the Depart- 
ment of Markets will be requested to amend the order. 

Under “Marking” or labeling is incorporated the 
substance of the order, which is: 

“Every can containing sub-standard quality 
peas shall bear a label which shall have printed 
thereon—in bold-face type, at least one-fourth 
(14) inch high—the words: 


“SUB-STANDARD—POOR QUALITY” 


This “Order” is proposed to become effective June 
15, 1926. The penalty for violation of the Order is pre- 
scribed by law at a maximum of $500 and six months 
jail sentence. That the canner, buyer and consumer 
may be protected, a special general grading committee 
will be appointed. 
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PUT “3” IN PLACE OF “4” 


N our Weekly Review of the 15th, right at the top, a 
slip made the matter read ““ * * * have been 
selling tomatoes at 4 cans for 20 cents” and to be 

consistent in the error, further down, “At the price of 
4 cans for 20 cents, or 80 cents per dozen retail.” 


It should have read “3 cans for 20 cents,” in each 
instance, which bears out the 80 cents per dozen. 
Otherwise it could have been easier to have said 5 cents 
per can. They have not reached that, and will not. 
But let no one say each issue of The Canning Trade 
is not carefully read. We heard of this error before 
ew evening, March 13th, and we are hearing of 
it yet. 


— Too Late To Crassiry —— 


FOR SALE—Stringless Bean seed ‘‘Giant’’ and ‘‘Full 
Measure’’ ‘‘Green Pod’? ‘‘Sure Crop’? Wax. New Crop 
Highest Grade. 


The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SELECTED TOMATO SEED 

Produced by A. D. Radebaugh 

For sale only tothe canners and Tomato Growers of 
the Tri-States @ $4.00 per pound. 

Send your order, subject to if unsold, to 

F. M. SHOOK Field Secretary 
Easton, Md. 


HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS | 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. 
915 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Monarch 
Sanitary 
Rotary 
Tomato 


Washer 


All That is Good 
In A Washer 


Efficient washing without waste of raw 
stock. Specially constructed reel (patent 
applied for) has solved the washing prob- 
lem. Let us submit particulars. 


S.O.RANDALL'S SON 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Tomato Scalders Tomato Elevators 
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| 
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OUR 


pecial 
fforts 


educe 


YOUR 


Variously 


[ncreasing 


C ontainer 


xpenses 


THE CANNING TRADE 


OU’LL get our meaning of 
increasing container 
costs if you were among those 
who did not have cases last 
season when you needed them. 


Our Service insures against 
this annoyance and added expense. 
A. service that combines the 
highest quality with guaranteed 
promptness of delivery. A prompt- 
ness you'll value once you 
know it. A quality your 
customer will approve. 


Want to be convinced? 


Ask a Raffel User. Then 


send us your inquiry. 


J. M. Raffel Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Corrugated Boxes 
OF THE BETTER KIND 


8th & Fairmount Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A beautiful 
label helps sales 


ANY sales over the counter are decided at 

the moment of purchase by the appear- 

ance of the label. Does your label really help 

sell your product ? \ 

‘Labels should suggest that the contents are 

dainty and tasty. We make labels that do this. 
Write us for particulars. 


CONSULT OUR 
‘TRADE MARK BUREAU i 
The courts have decided that brand names 
and trade marks are valuable property. No new 
brand should -be adopted without investigation. 
We maintain a Trade Mark Bureau, which 
contains over 829,000 brand names, including 
all’ ‘registered brands. 
We search titles and help against 
infringement. We make no charge for this 
special service. 


The United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company 


: Color Printing Headquarters 
CINCINNATI 

55 Beech St. 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd St. 


BALTIMORE 


WN 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


(Verse) 
My Bonnie bent over the gas tank, 
The height of its contents to see; 
She lighted a match to assist her, 
(Chorus) 
“Oh, bring back my Bonnie to me.” 


—Laughs and Chuckles. 


DID YOU SAY “EXPERIENCE”? .. 
Stage Director—So you would like a trial, would you? Have 
you ever taken any Shakespearean parts before? 
Shabby Applicant—Yez, sir; I vas de Merchant of Venies. 
S. D.—Indeed, and where did you appear; 
S. A—Vy, last summer I vas de Merchant of Venies in lots of 
roles at Coney Island. 


WAS A GENIUS 
“They say only a thin partition separates genius from in- 
sanity.” 


“Well, I always said that guy next door was goofey.”—Notre 
Dame Jugeler, 


SPRING STYLES 
We hear the latest styles for men 
Are clothes to match the hair; 
We wonder what will happen then. 


Oh, Baldy—will he dare? —Rhodes. 


NOT FOR SOME TIME 
Paterfamilias—I want ycu to insert that notice of the birth 
of my twins. 
Editor—Will you repeat that? 
Paterfamilias—Not if I know it. 


MOTHER KNOWS 
“Mother, what’s a dry Martini?” 
“Heaven on earth, child!” 
“Oh.” —W. Va. Monshine. 


HIS ODDITY 
Julia—Why don’t you like Miles? What's wrong with him? 
Pamela—The same old trouble. His knees. 
Julia—Knees? 
Pamela—Yes. He’s always wanting somebody to sit on them. 


THEM DAYS I5 GONE FOREVER 


If women’s dresses keep on going up, in ten years they will 
be like the wooded prairies—there ain't none. 


MUCH OCCUPIED 
Visitor—Is your mother engaged? 
Jimmie—You’re too late. She’s married.—Lafayette Lyre. 


THE CYNIC 


Wifey—What did the boss say when you told him you sat up 
all night with the baby? 
Hubby—The darn fool asked me what her name was. 


— 


N 
NWS 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md 
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WHERE BUY 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


—— =the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, w. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
3ean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman ’Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 

tottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Machine Works, Westminster, 


Fred Hy. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Balti more. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., 

Atlantic Can Co., Balti: 

Pontinental Can Co. York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package ‘Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Can Co., Baltimore 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W Can "Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Bertie -Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
O. Randall's Son, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. : 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. eg 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mari 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CAPS, Bottle. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Chamea. Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Fruit. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
re? Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., ‘Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Can Mach y. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. Langsenkamp. Co., andianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Bros., Mo Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co. Wis. 
Bros.,, Mo: Oo 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

CORN HUSKERS AND sILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.- ¥. 

Morral Bros., Morral yo 

Sprague-Sells Chicugo. 

Peerless, Husker Co., Buftuio, 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. 


See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
Phe AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Scott, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
re Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., saltimore. 
a Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See ‘Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
= String Bean. See String Bean 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co. » New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U.S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISPLAY CAN, for Salesmen. 


Sawyer Display Can Co., Berlin, N. 


Double Seaming Machines. ‘See 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., 
orvenee- Sells Corp., Chi cago. 
ngines, Steam. ee Boilers and Engine 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. _— 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


ra Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
See Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Fairbanks Co., N Kea 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chi hicugo. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Can Co. New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


llers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., as Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy.. Corp., Cedarburg, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Cincinnati, 
The Langsenkamp Co.., ‘Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprasue-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See See. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning’ ‘Grading 


Machinery, ie: 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


See Bottlers’ 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
Governors, Steam. aoe! Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 


INOCULATION CULTURES for Peas, Etc. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
: H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
Berlin: Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
O. Randall's Son,’ Baltimore 
Baw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
i K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hi Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Litho Co., Rochester, 4 
US. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
us ‘BORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
at. Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
——— Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
re: Renneburg & ‘Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
: Corp., Ch icago. 
Zastrow Machinery ‘Co. ., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knaupp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
J; 4 Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N 4 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


¥F. Hamachek Mach..Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp. ., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. ‘Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, oO. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, oO. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Oo 

PEELING KNIVES. 
re Emrich, Cincinnati. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltim 

and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co. ' Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., camel 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ch 
Perforated Sheet Metal. “See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 
PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Se Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. Langsenkamp =~ Indi anapolis. 
. K: Robins & Co. ., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chi cago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., ee 
Sinclair Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, —e. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
. Sanitary (open top) Cans See Can 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Titres. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague. Sells Corp., Chic: azo. 
SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York City. - 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. ae Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Cap 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. tee Bottlers’ 
Machine 


ry. 
SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 
E._L DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


See Can- 


Canners’, All Varieties. 
N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman. Mont. 
J. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis 
D. cacao Seed Co... Bristol Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 


Rogers Bros. Seed co. » Chicago. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
ones Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

ameron Can Mchy. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp. ., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Kiefer Machine Co., oO. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
ee Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
FOR KETTLES. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, ae A 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., lati Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek. N. 
ag Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, YN. 

na Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chi cago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


ge ag -Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

ice & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochest ter, 

Sprague-Sells’ Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 0. 

Testers, Can. See Cameo’ Mchy. 

THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright Co., Olean, mn. ¥. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, oO. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

“WASHERS, Can-and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 7‘. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co. -» Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., "Baltimore 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. ., Salem, J. 

Sprague-Sells Cerp., Chic 

ng and Scaiding 


See Speed 


See Bas- 

Windraills and Water Suppl Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wasegers. Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
oducts. 

Wiring Machines, Can. See Labeling 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Gleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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ARTISTIC 


LABELS 


“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


WE guarantee this machine to ‘“‘Cut Dead 
True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 334 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 334 inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15¢ inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 


machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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